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Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. — 


be found throughout the length and breadth of his Holiness’s 
dominions.” 


it handsomely,” added another. 

“ Nay, your long purse is not always your short cut to jus- 
tice, even in Rome,” said Mr. Somerville. “There was the 
case of the young bride who was murdered last winter in the 
Palazzo Bardello, Her husband offered an immense reward 


was never cleared up.” é 

“ Ay, that Palazzo Bardello murder was a tragic affair,” 
— the bald-headed Englishman ; “ more tragic, on the whole, 
than....” 

A sudden change of expression swept over his face, and he 
broke off in the midst of hia sentence. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “I feel as if I were on the 
brink of a discovery.” 

“ Plunge away, then, my dear fellow,” laughed Somerville. 
“ What is it?” 

“ Well, then—what if both these murders had been com- 
mitted by the same hand ?”’ 

“ Most unlikely, I should think,” said one. 

“ Altogether improbable,” added another. 
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“Do you opine that Othello smothered the princes in the 
Tower?” asked a third. 








Vou. 44. No. 30. 
Riterature. 
THE KING'S RESOLVE. 
I would think—I may not, 


State treads meditation down; 
I would love—I dare not, 
Love is fettered by my crown. 


Still, were earth my kingdom, 
Far too poor a gift t’would be ; 
Yet they say “ Thou art a king, 
And she may not mate with thee.” 


See, they bring another, 
Queen of many lands is she, 

Yet a woman, worn and old, 
That alone my eyes can see. 


“ Here,” me cry, “the consort 
Whom t M people wills thee wed; 
Conquered lands in constellation 
Cluster round her royal head.” 


“ Bee,” they cry “the helpmate, 
Whom thy people wills thee have.” 
“ Ah, my people! say my masters, 
I am but a crowned slave.” 


No, I feel at length within me 
All the man begin to move, 
Farewell court and palace prison, 
Farewell state, and welcome love. 





THE FIRST CRUSADE. 
BY WILLIAM STIGANT. 


And gentle hands and ministering care 

Were busy round the forms of woe and pain ; 
And there was one, a maiden soft and fair, 

A daughter of the Count of wide Champagne, 

Who came and went like some ecstatic strain 
Of seraph music, who her life and youth 

And angel beauty held in sweet disdain 
Before the cause of Christ and human ruth, 
Inspir’d with love Divine and Evangetic truth. 


Gentle Sibylla, who than thou more meet 
To be the theme of high heroic song ; 
But yet what art of song could make more sweet 
The praises to thy pure fame which belong ? 
The vaunted deeds of hardy frames and strong, 
To these the Muse may lend resounding grace ; 
But fit alone for some white spirit’s tongue 
Are the pure triumphs of thy earthly race,— 
The aureole round the brow what mortal art can trace. 


For she, ® Saint of Holy Charity, 

Dared to enforce her maiden tenderness, 
A pilgrim lone upon the earth to be; 

And for the te os white and coarse grey dress, 

She chang’d soft luxury’s sheen and proud excess ; 
And she left all which sternest hearts hold dear, 

Her father’s smile, her mother’s dear caress, 
And, for her gentle nature did not fear, ° 
Amid the toils and pains which rude men hardly bear ; 


Leaving the soft delights which maids adore, 
Leaving her chaste couch for the roving tent, 

O’er rivers wide, and seas and mountains hoar, 
Upon her snow-white palfrey forth she went, 
Strong in the armour of a pure intent ; 

And all men wonder’d how the saintly charm 
Of her sweet presence, perfect and unspent 
main’d ’mid frost and heat and war’s alarm, 

Its essence seemed too pure for sun or time to harm. 





TRAGEDY IN THE PALAZZO BARDELLO. 


(genclusion.) 
a * 
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lowing the first 


Rothing so exciting as the topic then under discussion. 


“It is to be hoped and expected that the Government will 
bestir itself in earnest this time,” said a bald-headed English- 


ee eanding with his back to the stove. 


ope is one thing, my dear sir, and expectation is 
nee” replied his nearest neighbour. “ When you have 
me as igng as myself, you will cease to expect 

mce from the bureaucracy of the Papal 
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* But & crime of this enormity... .” 
When th 


a large reward to the police.” 


“Mr. Somerville puts the question quite fairly,” observed 
mother gentleman. “ There is nothing like public spirit to 


_ A knot of loungers stood, talking eagerly, round the stove 
“iale’s reading-room. It was on the Monday morning fol- 
Sunday in Advent, and still quite early. 

None were Treading, or attempting to read. The newspapers 
lay unopened on the tables. Even the last Zimes contained 


more easily hushed up than investigated, especially 
sufferers are in a humble station of lite, and cannot 


“ Listen to my premises before you laugh at my conclu- 
sions,” said he of the bald head, obviously nettled by the ge- 
neral incredulity. “ Look at the details: they are almost 
identical. In each case the victim is stabbed to the heart: in 
each case the wound is almost imperceptibly small. There is 
no effusion of blood ; no robbery committed ; and no trace otf 
the assassin remains. I’d stake my head upon it that these 
are not purely accidental coincidences !” 
“ I beg your pardon,” said a gentleman, who till now had 
been standing by a window at the further end of the room 
with his back to the speakers ; “but will you have the good- 
ness to inform me in what part of Rome this—this murder 
has been committed ?” 
“Down, I believe, in one of the narrow ianes near the 
theatre of Marcellus.” 
“ And the victim is a Roman subject?” 
“ The child of Roman parents.” 
“ A child!” - 
“ A child, sir; a little fellow of only eleven years of age, 
and the son of a baker named Tommaseo.” 
The stranger took out his note-book. 
“ Near the theatre of Marcellus,” he said, scribbling a rapid 
entry. 
“ Just so—a most shocking and mysterious affair !” 
“And the name, Tommaseo. Many thanks. Good 
morning.” 
With this he lifted his hat, strode from the room, and 
vanished without another word. 
“ Humph! an abrupt sort of fellow,” said the first speaker. 
“ J wonder who he is.” 
“ He looks horribly il],” said another. 
“T’ve met him before,” mused Somerville. “I remember 
the face quite well, but the name has altogether escaped my 
memory. Good heavens! it was Mr. Girdlestone—the hus- 
band of that very lady who was murdered in the Palazzo 
Bardello !” 
In the meantime Hugh Girdlestone was swinging along at 
his tremendous pace towards that quarter where the murder 
had been perpetrated. He found the house without difficulty, 
at the end of a narrow Vicolo about half-way between the 
Portico of Octavia and the Theatre of Marcellus. There was 
a crowd betore the door, and a dismounted dragoon pacing up 
and down with his sabre under his arm. Over the shop win- 
dow was suspended a board, on which were inscribed ia faded 
red letters, the words, “ Antico ForNo;” and at this win- 
dow, where still lay unsold some three or four stale rolls of 
Saturday’s baking, an old woman every now and then made 
her appearance, and addressed wild lamentation to the by- 
standers. 
“ Alas! alas!” she cried, tossing her arms aloft like a with- 
ered Cassandra. “He was the light of our eyes! He was 
our darling, our sunshine, our pride! He was as good as an 
angel. He never tolda lie in his life. Everybody loved him! 
At this hour yesterday his laugh made music in the house, 
and our hearts leaped for joy to hear it. We shall never hear 
that voice again—never, never more, till we hear it in heaven! 
He is dead. He is dead, and the blessed Virgin has him in 
her care. But his murderer lives. Ob Dio, hear it! Hear it 
oh blessed mother of God! Hear it, thou blessed Saint Sie- 
fano! Overtake him with your vengeance! Let his tongue 
wither, and his eyes melt away in blood! Let his hands and 
feet rot upon his body! Let his flesh drop piecemeal from 
his bones! Let him die unconfessed and unabsolyed, and 
give him over to the everlasting fire!” 

“ No stranger is allowed to pass, Signore,” said the dra- 
goon, interposing his body between the Englishman and the 


door. 

But Hugh Girdlestone had only to open his pocket-book 
and show a certain slip of paper signed by the chief of po- 
lice. It was a magical document, and admitted him to all 
kinds of forbidden places. He went in. In the outer room, 
or shop, he found some eight or ten persons assembied, appa- 
rently relatives and friends of the family ; 1n a darkened room 
beyond, the body of a young child laid out upon a narrow 
pallet, strewn with immortelles and set round with lighted 
candles. The father, a sickly-looking man, with eyes red and 
swollen from weeping, was sitting upon a low stool, in a far- 
ther corner of the room, his elbows resting upon his knees, 
and his chin upon his hands, smoking drearily. The mother 
lay crouched on the floor beside the bed, in a stupor of 
misery. 

Hugh Girdlestone apologised for his intrusion with a word 
or two of explanation and sympathy. The woman never 
stirred. The man took his pipe from his mouth, rose respect- 
fully, and replied to such questions as his visitor thought fit 
to put to him. 

The child’s name, he said, was Stefano—Stefanino, they 
used to call him. He was their only child, and would have 
beer. eleven years of age in the course of a few more days. 
He was a particularly good boy, and as clever as he was 
good. He was a great favourite with the Padre Lorenzo, of 
whom thewignore had doubtless heard. This Padre Lorenzo 
had taken an especial affection for the little Stefanino, and 
had himself prepared the boy for his first communion. And 
he took it only yesterday morning—took it at the church of 
Il Gésu, at the hands of Monsignore di Montalto. It wasa 
long ceremony. There were six hundred chiidren present, 
and their Stefanino was among the last who went up. When 
it was over they came home and dined, and after dinner they 
went for a walk on the Monte Pincio. Coming back they 
hired a vettura, for the child was — tired; and as soon as 
they reached home his mother gave him a cup of soup and a 
piece of bread, and put him to bed. This was about half-past 





quarter past seven—he and his wife and his wife’s mother 
went over to see a neighbour in the Via Fiumara close by. 
“ Nor justice either, it would seem, unless one can pay for | They left the child asleep. They had often left him so be- 


six o'clock. A little later in the evening—perhaps about a 





fore, especially on Sunday evenings, and no harm had come 


of it. The wife of the shoemaker who occupied the first 
floor had promised to listen if he should wake or call for any- 
thing ; and she was a good soul, and had children of her own. 
wen b = d — < “oes ve be wee, Be 
—a thousand guineas English, I believe—and yet the mystery | the n ur in the Via Fiumara bad her marri ughter 

— — ° — spending the evening with her, and they stayed gossiping till 


past ten o'clock. Then they came home. The shoemaker 

and his family were gone to bed; but the house-door was left, 

as usual, on the latch, and the matches and candle were in 

their accustomed corner in the p e. So they lit the can- 

die, and fastened the door, and stole in very softly; for little 

Stefanino was a light sleeper, and apt to lie awake for hours 

if accidentally aroused. However, this time, although the 

grandmother stumbled over the scaldino on first going into the 

room, he never turned or stirred. He slept ina little crib be- 

side their own bed, and after a few minutes they went to look 

at him. He was very pale; but then he had gone through a 

day of great fatigue and excitement, and was unusually tired. 

They never dreamed, at first sight, that all was not well with 

him. It washis mother who discovered it. She first saw 

that no breath parted his dear lips—she first touched his cheek, 

and found i: cold! 

When he reached this point in his narrative, the poor 

peo 4 fairly broke down, and covered his face with his 

hands. 

* _™ Signore,” he sobbed. “He was our only little 

one!” 

“ He is with God,” said Hugh Girdlestone. 

He could think of nothing else to say. He was not a reli- 

gious man. He was, on the contrary, a worldly, a careless, 

perhaps even a somewhat hard man; and he had no words 

of ready comfort and sympathy at command. But he was 

moved, and his emotion showed itself in his voice. 

“ Alas! God did not want him so much as we wanted 

him,” was the naive reply. 

Tae motter, who till now, had Jain huddled on the floor, 

apparently unconscious of all that was going forward, here 

suddenly lifted up her head. 

“ The good God and our blessed Lady had him always,” she 

said, hoarsely. “ He was in their hands from the hour when 

brought him into the world, and he is no more theirs in 

heaven than he was theirs on earth. But they did not call 

him from us. It is not God but man who has bereaved us, 

and left us desolate. Behold !” 

And with this she rose to her feet, turned down the sheet, 

and uncovered the wound—just such,a tiny puncture, with 

just such a ghastly halo spreading round it, as Hugh Girdle- 

stone had awful cause to remember. 

He could not bear to look uponit. He shuddered, and 

turned his face aside. 

“Is there—is there any one whom you suspect?” he 

faltered. 

“ No one.” 

“ Have you an enemy ?” 

The baker shook his head. 

“T think not,” he replied. “I am at peace with all my 

neighbours.” 

“ Was no one seen to enter the house in your absence ?” 

“ No one, Signore.” 

“ Did the shoemaker’s wife hear no sound ?” 

“ None whatever.” 

“ Aad you have been robbed of nothing ?” 

“ Not to the value of a quattrino.” 

The Englishman’s heart sank within him. He felt pro- 

foundly discouraged. The double mystery seemed doubly 

impenetrable, and his double task doubly hopeless. He turaed 

again to the little bed, and took one long, last look at the 

waxen figure with its folded hands and funeral chaplets. 
“What is this?” he asked, pointing to a white silk scart 

fringed with gold which lay folded across the feet of the 


—. , 

ws he mother snatched it up, and covered it with passionate 
isses, 

“It is the scarf he wore yesterday when he went up to 

take his first communion,” she replied. “The Padre Loren- 

zo gave it to him. Alas! alas! how beautiful he looked, 

dressed in all his best, with new buckles in his shoes and this 

scarf tied over one shoulder! The little angels painted over 

the altar did not look more beautiful !” 

“The Padre Lorenzo!” repeated Hugh Girdlestone. “He 

cnet the child, you say, and loved him. Does he know 

t is ” 

“ Yes, he knows it.” 

It was the man who replied. The woman had sunk down 

again upcn the floor, and hidden her face. 

‘“* Has he been to see you since !” 

“ He sent a priest this morning to pray for the repose of 

our little one’s soul.” 

“ Humph!” 

Tommaseo’s quick Italian ear detected the shade of disap- 

proval in his visitor’s voice. 

“The Padre Lorenzo is a saint,” he said, eagerly. “All 

Rome flocks to hear him preach.” 

* Where is he to be found, amico?” 

“ At the convent of the Gésuiti close by.” 

“S80 !—a Jesuit ?” 

“A Jesuit, Signore; so eloquent, so learned, so holy, and 

yet so young—so young! A holier man does not live. 

Though his body still walks upon earth, his soul already 

lives in heaven.” 

“T should like to see him,” mused the Englishman. “ He 
might suggest something—these Jesuits are keen and far- 
sighted ; at all events, it is worth the effort. I will go round 
to the Gésuiti, amico, to hear if your padre can help us.” 

“ Our blessed Lady and all the saints reward you, dear Sig- 
nore!” exclaimed the poor father, humbly attempting to 
kiss the hand which Hugh Girdlestone extended to him at 
parting. 

But the Englishman snatched it hastily away. 

“Nay, nay,” he said, roughly. “i have my own motive— 
my own wrong. No thanks—no thanks!” 

Aud with a quick gesture half deprecation, half farewell, he 
was gone. 

Vast, sombre, dimly lighted, splendid with precious mar- 
bles and rich in famous altar-pieces, the church of Ll Gésu 
wore tbat day an aspect of even gloomier grandeur than 
usual. Before the chapel of Saint Ignazio, a considerable 
crowd was assembled. All were listening devoutly. The 
dropping of a pin might have been heard among them. There 
had been no service, There was no music. No perfume of 
incense lingered on the air. It was simply a week-day dis- 
course that was in process of delivery, and the preacher was 
Padre Lorenzo. 

As Hugh Girdlestone went up the steps and lifted the heavy 





leathern portiére, he suddenly remembered how, on that other 
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fatal morning of the thirteenth of February last, he had 
used upon those very steps, listening to the chanting and 
alf-disposed to enter. Why had he not fcllowed that im- 
? He could not tell. Why need the coincidence startle 
now? He could not tell that, either. It was but a co- 
incidence, commonplace and natural enough—and yet it 
troubled him. 

He went in. 

The chapel was smal] and held but few seats, and the 
crowd spread far out into the body of the church, so that the 

new comer had to take up his position on the outskirts of the 
congregation. From this place he could hear, but not see 
the preacher. Finding it impossible, however, to work his 
way nearer, without disturbing others, he contented himself 
with listening. 

The voice of the preacher was low »nd clear, and sounded 
like the voice of a young man; but it rose every now and 
then toa higher key, and that higher key jarred somewhat 
harshly upon the ear, The subject of his discourse was death. 
He held it up to his hearers from every point of view—as a terror 
asa reward, as a punishment; asa hope beside which all other 
hopes were but as the shadows of shadows. He compared 
the last moments of the just man with those of the sinner. 
He showed under what circumstances death was robbed of its 
sting and the grave of its victory. To the soldier falling on 
the field, to the martyr consuming at the stake, death was 
glory; to the sick and the heartbroken it was peace; to the 
philosopher, infinite knowledge; to-the poor, infinite wealth ; 
to all faithful Christians, joy everlasting. Happy, he said, 
were they who died young, for they had not lived to accu- 
mulate the full burden of human sin; happier still they who 
died penitent, since for them was reserved the special mercy 
of Heaven. 

“ But what,” he said—and here his voice rose to a strange 
pitch of tremulous exaltation—“ but what shall we say to this 
event which is to-day on every man’s tongue? What sball we 
say to the death of this little child—this little child who but yes- 
terday partook of his first communion in this very church, and 
whose fate is even now moviog all hearts to indignation and 
pity! Was ever pity so mistaken? Was ever death so hap- 
pily timed? In the first bloom of his innocence, in the very 
moment of his solemn reception into the bosom of our holy 
Church, sinless, consecrated, absolved, he passed, pure as an 
angel, into the presence of his Maker. Had he lived but one 
day longer, he had been less pure. Had he lived to his full 
term of years, who shall say with what crimes his soul might 
not have been blackened? He might have lived to become a 
heretic, an atheist, a blasphemer. He might have died with 
all bis sins upon his head, an outcast upon earth, and an out- 
cast from heaven! Who then shall dare to pity him? Which 
among us shall notenvy him? Has he not gone from earth 
to heaven, clothed in a wedding garment, like a guest to the 
banquet of the saints? Has he not gone with the chaplet on 
his brow, the ring upon his finger, the perfume of the incense 
= clinging to his hair, the wine of Christ yet fresh upon his 

ips? Silence, then, oh ye of little faith! Why grieve that 

another voice is given to the heavenly choir? by lament 
that another martyr is added to the noble army of the Lord? 
Let us rejoice rather than weep. Let our requiems be changed 
for songs of praise and thanksgiving. Shall we pity him that 
he is beyond the reach of sorrow? Shall we shudder at the 
fate that has given him to paradise? Siall we even dare to 
curse the hand that sent him thither? May not that very 
hand have been consecrated to the task ?—have been guided 
by the finger of God ?—have been inspired by a strength. ... 
a wisdom....no0 murderer; but a priest....a priest of the 
tabernacle. . . .it was the voice of God....a voice from Hea- 
ven... .saying ...” 

He faltered—became inarticulate—stopped. 

A sudden confusion fell upon the congregation; a sudden 
murmur rose and filled the church. In an instant all were 
moving, speaking, gesticulating ; in an instant Hugh Girdle- 
stone was pushing his way towards the chapel. 

And the preacher? Tall, slender, wild eyed, looking ut- 
= pleas and bewildered, he stood before his hearers, 
unable, as it seemed, to speak or think. He looked quite 
young—about twenty-eight, or it might be thirty, years of age 
—but worn and haggar.', as one that had prayed and fasted 
overmuch. Seeing Hugh Girdlestone push through the crowd 
and stand auddenly before him, he shrank back like a hunted 
creature, and began trembling Ley re = 

“ At last! at last!” gasped the Englishman. “ Confess it, 
—e confess it, before I strike you dead with my own 

The priest put his hand to his head. His lips moved, but 
no utterance came. 

“ Do you know who I am?” continued Hugh, in a deep, 
hoarse voice that trembled with hatred. “Do you know who 
Iam? Iam the husband of Ethel Girdlestone—that Ethel 
Girdlestone who used to come to this very church to confess 
to you—to you, who slew her in her bed as you yesterday 
slew a little child that loved you. Devil! I remember you 
now. Why did I not suspect you sooner ?” 

“ Hush!” said a grave voice in his ear. “ Doesthe Signore 
forget in whose house we are ?” 
pe t was another priest of the order, who had just came upon 


6 scene. 

“T forget nothing,” replied the Englishman. “ Bear witness, 
all ot, that I charge this man with murder!” 
he new comer turned to the congregation. 

“ And bear witness, +11 present,” he added solemnly, with 
uplifted hand, ‘“‘that the Padre Lorenzo is responsible for 
neither his words nor his deeds. He is mad.” 

* - 

And so it was. Young, eloquent, learned, an impassioned 
orator, and one of the most brilliant ornaments of his order, 
the Padre Lorenzo had for more than two years betrayed oc- 
casional symptoms of insanity. He had committed some few 
extravagaoces from time to time, and had broken down once 
or twice in a discourse ; but it had never been supposed that 
his eccentricity had danger in it. Of the murder of Ethel 
Girdlestone no one had ever for one moment dreamed tnat 
he was guilty. With the instinctive g of madness he 
had kept his first secret well. But hecould not keep the second. 
Having ventured on the perilous subject, he betrayed bimself. 
From that hour he became a raving maniac, and disappeared 
for ever from the world. By what motive his distempered 
brain had been moved to the commission of these crimes, and 
where he had obtained the long slender dagger, scarcely 
thicker than a needle, with which they were perpetrated, 
were secrete never discovered ; but it was thought by some 
of those who knew him best that he had slain the child to 
save his soul from possible sin and send him straight to 
heaven, As for Ethel Girdlestone, it was probable that he 
had murdered her for some similar motive—most hkely to 
ae oe her against the danger of perversion by a heretic 


‘« Hugh Girdlestone lives, famous and p , learned in 





and-by. But he lives a solitary life, and the gloom that fell 
upon his youth overshadows all his prosperity. He will never 
marry again. 





OLD TEMPLE BAR, 


The question of the removal of Temple Bar, hitherto 
about as difficult to answer as the vexed question—* Shall 
Cromwell have a statue ?” is again on the carpet. 

Temple Bar! What a throng of associations start to life at 
the mention of the name. How varied their aspect—how 
contrary their character—how antagonistic the emotions they 
kindle, the sentiments they inspire! The very name is a 
household word, as familiar in the mouth of every Londoner 
as the thing itself is familiartohis eye. How many thousands 
of persons there must be living in the metropolis who have 
never set foot within St. Paul’s, or Westminster Abbey, or 
the Tower; who have never gone to the top of the Monu- 
ment, or been to the National Gallery? How many who 
have never heard of the London Stone, the Colosseum, or 
Exeter Hall, or @ score of other equally well-known places, 
who are yet perfectly familiar with ‘emple Bar? Citizen or 
stranger, who has not passed through it? It is well nigh as 
= and unavoidable a feature of London as St. Paul’s 
tself, 

The present Bar dates from a period for ever memorable in 
the history of London. The Great Fire of September 1666, 
had covered 436 acres with its ruins, destroying 89 churches, 
including St. Paul’s Cathearal, Guildhall, the Exchange, the 
Custom-house, and other public buildings, with 13,200 private 
houses and 400 streets. This catastrophe, as a matter of 
course, gave an extraordinary impulse to building improve- 
ments in the City. During the succeeding ten years Lon- 
doners were mostly busy repairing the waste places caused b 
the tremendous conflagration ; and, by the year 1676, London 
had arisen, like that fabulous bird the Phcenix, from its ashes. 
“It is an ill wind that blows nobody good.” A disastrous 
affair in the first instance, the fire did more in those four ter- 
rible days for the public health of the metropolis than a sani- 
tary commission would have accomplished in as many years. 
It completely and effectually burnt out the dregs of the Great 
Plague which had the previous year carried off nearly 
100,000 of the people; while, in consequence of the Act 
passed for the rebuilding of the City, it brought a rich har- 
vest to architects and builders, and made the reputation of 
the greatest of English architects—of him who is not consi- 
dered unwortby to be compared with Michelangelo. The 
genius that reared St. Paul’s may not be equal to that which 
“ hung in the air’ ‘the dome of St. Peter’s, but it was genius 
all the same. It was not until 1675, nine years after the fire, 
that the first stone of the new St. Paul’s was laid. The 
restoration of the other public buildings which had suffered 
were, however, begun earlier than this date. Guildhall was 
restored in 1669, the Royal Exchange in the following year. 
Temple Bar was also begun in 1670, and completed in 1672; 
and the familiar column known as the Monument, commemo- 
rative of the fire, was commenced in 1671, and finished in 
1677. Another public edifice, Drury-lane Theatre, whick had 
been in existence since 1662, was burnt down the year Tem- 
ple Bar was finished. The theatre was rebuilt in 1674. This 
tire destroyed at least sixty houses in the neighbourhood of 
the lane. 

“Temple Bar,” says an old writer, “is a place where the 
freedom of the City of London and the liberty of the City of 
Westminster part. This separation was anciently only posts, 
rails, and a chain; such as at Holbourn, Smithfield, and 
White-chapel bars. Afterwards there was a house of timber 
erected across the street, with a narrow gateway and an entry 
on the south side of it under the house. But since the great 
fire there is erected a stately gate, with two posterns on each 
side, for the convenience of foot passengers, with strong gates 
to shut pp in the nights, and always good store of watchmen. 
This gate is built of Portland stone, of rustick work below, 
and of Corinthian order. Over the gateway on the east side 
fronting the City of London, in two niches in stone are the 
effigies of Queen Elizabeth and King James L, very curi- 
ously carved, and the King’s Arms over the keystone of the 
gate; the supporters being at a distance over the rustick 
work. And on the west side, fronting the city of Westmin- 
ster, in two niches are the like figures of Charles I. and 
Charles II. in Roman habit. Through this gate are two pas- 
sages for foot passengers—one on the south, over which is 
engraven ‘Continued, Sir Richard Ford, Mayor. Finished, 
Sir George Waterman, Mayor.” Pennant, who, by the way, 
gives the effigy of Elizabeth to Anne of Denmark, tells us that 
the figures were “all by John Bushnell, who died in 1701.” 
Bushnel was the sculptor of Cowley’s monument in West- 
minster Abbey; he also executed the statues of the two 
Charleses, and of Sir Thomas Gresham for the Royal Ex- 
change. Over the central archway of the Bar is a somewhat 
dingy apartment, leased from the City by Messrs. Child, the 
bankers, whose premises—built in 1788, on the site of the fa- 
mous Devil Tavern—immediately adjoin. This room has 
long been a library of the old ledgers of that well-known firm. 
The historical occurrences associated with the gate are 
neither few nor far between, they are of a strangely mixed 
character. Connected with thee, old’ Bar, are memories 
pleasant as well as repulsive—reminiscences mournful as well 
as jubilant. Atone time thy trappings have brought tears 
to theeye; at another, they have made the heart leap for 
gladness. Thou hast worn the willow and the wedding-veil 
in thy day. Through thy portals, old Bar, have kings passea 
to a throne, criminals to a gallows, and mighty heroes to the 
grave. Thou hast been by turns a Golgotha and a bridal 
altar; but this much may be said in thy favour, that the black 
deeds connected with thee refer to the earlier stages of thy 
existence ; agreeable are the associations of thy latter years. 
For awhile thou wert a “ Bar sinister” and a terror to evil- 
doers ; but better times have changed thee into a triumphal 
arch, and an emblem of peace and goodwill ! 

Our space will permit of only the briefest allusion to the 
chief historic incidents linked with Temple Bar. To begin 
with those of a “fearful character,” borrowing the slightly- 
impassioned language of the petitioners aforesaid, alttough 
the mangled remains of unfortunate mortals were formerly 
impaled here, London Bridge was the true City Golgotha. 
For centuries previous to the erection of the Baf, the old 
Drawbridge Tower was the recognised place of skulls. Upon 
its stern embattlements were from time to time exhibited the 
heads of the Scottish patriot Wallace, Lord Saye, Faulcon- 
bridge (with nine of his followers, after his deteat), Sir Thos. 
More, Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, Lori Thomas Fitzgerald 

and his five rebel uncles), and that other t Irish rebel, 

rd Maguire. The limbs of Sir Thomas Wyatt, son of the 
poet, were ex d from the same spot. In those days, when 
the laws were written in blood, they used to spike heads by 
the dozen. Mayor Andrew Aubrey, in 1335, ordered seven 
skinners and fishmon whose offence was rioting in the 





rosperous 
the law, and not uulikely, it is said, to attain the woolsack by- 


streets, to be behead: 


without trial, and their heads placed 


on the bridge. This was Jedburgh justice in no stinted mea. 
sure—hanging first and trial afterwards! Paul Hentzner 

the German traveller, who visited Eogland in 1598, counted 
no fewer than thirty heads upon London Bridge. The first 
victim who fell to the Jot of Temple Bar was Sir Thomas 
ee g in 1682. Armstrong was Master of the Horse to 
Charles IL., but his warm friendship for Monmouth involved 
him in the Rye House Plot. He was first carried before the 
infamous Jeffries, who strenuously resisted Armstrong’s de. 
mand for a fair trial, and condemned him to be executed at 
Tyburn within six days. “ After hanging about half an hour 

he was cut down, and pursuant to his sentence, his heart and 
bowels were taken out, and committed to the flames, hig 
body divided into four parts, whicb, with his head, were con. 
veyed back to Newgate, to be disposed of according to hig 
Majesty’s pleasure. His head was set up upon Westminster 
Hall, between those of Cromwell and Bradshaw, one of the 
quarters upon Temple Bar, two others on Aldgate and Alders. 
gate, and the fourth was sent down to Stafford, which bor. 
ough he had represented in Parliament.” (Three years after. 
wards, Monmouth himself passed through the Bar on his 
way to execution on Tower Hill). The “Merry Monarch” 
signified his appreciation of this monstrous outrage, by pre. 
senting Jeffries with a ring from his own finger. This Ting. 
a valuable diamond, was ever afterwards known as the 
“blood stone.” Twelve years subsequently, Sir William Per. 
kins, one of the Six Clerks of Chancery, and Sir John Friend 
a wealthy brewer, near Tower hill, were executed at Tyburn, 
for their complicity in the Jacobite conspiracy against Wil: 
liam. The head and quarters of the former, and the quarters 
of the latter were stuck upon the Bar, the head of Sir John 
being transferred to Aldgate, because that gate was in the yi- 
cinity of his brewery. Evelyn writes in his Diary (10ih April, 


Y | 1696), “ A dismal sight, which many pitied.” The next victim 


was Colonel Oxburgh, a Lancashire gentleman, who had 
warmly espoused the cause of the elder Pretender, in the 
north. He was taken prisoner at the capitulation of Preston, 
executed at Tyburn, 14th May, 1716, and his head set up on 
Temple Bar. Christopher Layer, another enthusiastic and in. 
discreet adherent of the Chevalier, was a member of the In- 
ner Temple, and a man of good abilities, but of immoral life, 
It was the ambition of this unfortunate man to effect a reyo- 
lutioa in England, and to place the Pretender on the throne, 
He had actually hired a person to assassinate the king. One 
day, however, while Layer was sitting in council (his accom. 
plices being a few disbanded soldiers), in a public-house, at 
Strafford, the plot was discovered. Layer fled, but was 
afterwards apprehended. He was tried, convicted, and hanged, 
17th March, 1722. His head was placed upon the Bar, where 
for thirty years it remained “frowning from the summit of 
the arch,” when one stormy night it fell into the Strand. For 
: ludicrous incident thereanent, see Nichol’s “ Literary Anec. 
otes, 

The last addition to the ghastly ornaments of the Bar were 
Francis Townley and George Fletcher. The one belonged to 
an old Lancashire family, and was Colonel of the Manchester 
regiment raised to support claims of the younger Pretender; 
Fletcher being a linen-draper at Salford, and captain of the 
same corps. hen Carlisle capitulated to the Duke of Cum- 
berland, Townley and Fletcher were made prisoners, and 
executed at Kennington Common 30th July, 1746. “I have 
been this morning at the Tower,” says Horace Walpole, in a 
letter written a fortnight after the event, “and passed under 
the new heads at Temple Bar, where people make a trade of 
letting spying-glasses at a halfpenny a look.” Between three 
and four o’clock in the morning of January 20, 1766, a person 
was observed firing musket-balls from a steel cross-bow atthe 
two remaining heads on the Bar. On his examination he 
affected a disorder of his senses, and ‘seems to have been dis- 
charged. He admitted that it had been his practice for several 
nights to amuse himeelf in the same way, and probably he in- 
tended to continue the amusement, since a stock of musket- 
balls was found in his pocket wrapt up in a paper bearing the 
motto, “ Hripuitt ille vitam.” This eccentric was supposed to 
have been a near relation of one of the unhappy sufferers. 
The heads remained on the Bar until the beginning of 1772, 
when one of them fell down, the uther following some time 
afterwards. Apropos of our subject, there is a good joke of 
Goldsmith. Johnson related it at a meeting of the Literary 
Club. “I remember,” said the Doctor, ‘once being with 
Goldsmith in Westminster Abbey. While he surveyed the 
Poets’ Corner, I said to him :— 


* Forsitan et nostrum nomen misceditur istis.’ 


When we got to Temple Bar, he stopped me, pointed to the 
heads upon it, and slily whispered me :— 


* Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur 18T13.’” 


Let us turn to associations of another sort. In 1806 the 
mortal remains of England’s greatest sailor, and in 1852 those 
of her most renowned soldier, were borne through this gate 
to their last resting-place in St. Paul’s. The body of Nelson 
was taken by water from Greenwich Hospital to the Admiral- 
ty, and thence conveyed to the Cathedral by way of the 
Strand and Fleet-street. Upwards of 160 carriages followed 
the hearse, and we are told that the procession was more ex- 
tensive and magnificent than Eogland had on any similar 
occasion beheld. On the occasion of Wellington’s funeral, 
the Bar was draped “ with curtains of black cloth, relieved 
with white and silver, which opening in the centre displayed 
an area of cloth of gold, on which were emblazoned the 
Duke’s arms; the curtains were also relieved by monograms 
ot the Duke on silver. On the summit of the Bar, on the 
east and west sides, were placed two immense vases silvered. 


Holy Writ inscribed upon the front of old Aldersgate might 
have been more appropriately ingeribed on Temple Bar. 
“Then shall enter into the gates of this city kings and princes, 
sitting upon the throne of David, riding in chariots and 00 
horses, they and their princes, the fen of Judah, and the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem ; and this city shall remain for ever 
(Jer. xvii. 25). Many a royal procession, “riding in chariots 
and on horses,” has passed through this last of te.city gates 
since the year 1672. They have opened torec-ive Charles IL, 
James II., William III, and every English monarch - 
The Elector of Hanover passed through the Bar on his public 
entry into London—20th Sept., 1714—as the first of the four 
Georges. Next year the — with the royal family, went = 
state to St. Paul’s. George I 1. made three memorable visi 
to the city. In 1761, the year after his coronation, he went to 
the Lord Mayor’s show “in great state,” ghe banquet costing 
£7,000. In 1789 his Majesty attended Bt. Paul's to — 
thanks for his recovery from his first insanity, and ag@ : 
1789, for the victories of Howe, St. Vincent, and —" 
George IV. (then Prince Regent) returned thanks at St. “ : 
for the general eof 1814. The same year the Empe 
of Russia, and the kings of France and Prussia, P' 





through the Bar on their way to the banquet of allied Hove 
reigns at Guildhall. The old gates were flung open to 


Who that witnessed it can forget the event? The passage of 
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g Queen Victoria to the grand city banquet, November, 

1837, and also when her Mojesty, in 1844, opened the Royal 

ge; in 1855, when the Emperor and Empress of the 

ch were féted by the Lord Mayor. The feast was, as 

usual, worthy of the city. Among the good things provided 

for the imperial guests was “ sherry 109 years old, and valued 
at the rate of £600 the butt.” 

And, in 1863, Temple Bar was converted into a triumphal 
arch of loyalty and orange blossom in honor of the Princess 
Alexandra. Associated with the former “ Barre,” are the 
pames of Edward VL., Mary, Elizabeth, James I., aud Charles, 
allof whom passed under the old timber-house on some 
royal errand. What the timber-house was like we have no 
record; but,of the pageants themselves, we have some ac- 
count. Thus, when Anne Bullen was married in 1533, “Shee 
with all her companie, and the Maior rode forth to Temple 
Bar, which was newly paynted and repaired, where stood 
also divers singing men and children.” The day after his 
coronation at Westminster, Edward IV. marched crowned to 
St. Paul’s, and “ there an angel came down and censed him.” 
In an accoun & procession made by Queen Bess, January 
18th, 1558 —t ay previous to her coronation—it is stated, 
“From thence her grace came to Temple Barre, which was 
dressed fynelye, with the two ymages of Gotmagot the Albione, 
and Corineus, the Britain, two gyantes, bigge in stature, fur- 
nished accordingly.” Thesz were the originals of the well- 
known figures in Guildhall. Fountains running wine, and 
maidens blowing gold leaf into the air, were likewise custo- 
mary items of ancient pomp and pageantry. Since the cus- 
tom of closing tue gates every night was abolished, they have 
been closed, besides the occasions mentioned, only on a pro- 
clamation of peace. ‘Lhe last time this was done was in 
1856, when peace with Russia was issued. The Garter King- 
at-Arms, attended by his heralds and pursuivants, finding the 
doors duly barred on their approach, the usual formality of 
knocking and receiving permission to enter to proclaim the 

tidings of peace to the City was religiously gone through. 
‘ne formality would perhaps be more honoured in the breach 
than the observance. 


—— “ Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men grow greater with the process of the 
suns.’’ 


We have come to the conclusion that Temple Bar is in the 
way. It impedes the progress of nineteenth-century London. 
The old barrjer of which no doubt our ancestors were suffi- 
ciently proud, has gone out of date, just as its predecessor the 
timber house went out of date two centuries ago. Still we 
confess that, as the last of the city gates, we should not like to 
see it ruthlessly demolished. Perhaps some more convenient 
site may be found for the gate in its old age—some sort of subur- 
ban refuge where it would be permitted to pass the remainder 
of itsdays in peace and quiet, no more to be branded as an 
eyesore and an impediment, or frightened out of its propriety 
by the cry of modern improvements continually ringing inits 
ears. Farewell, old Bar, thou best-abused of London monu- 


ments! 
-_—_—_—_e—__—_—_ 


HARMONIC PROPORTION---BEAUTY. 


Does not modern science obtain her most valuable results 
from the method of averages? Which could not be the case 
ifthe law of compensation were not inviolable, if every phe 
nomenal fluctuation in excess were not compensated by an 
opposite one in defect; and thus, on account of a fixity in the 
mean duration of humun life, life assurance becomes practica- 
ble. Does not man throughout the world seek by artificial 
means, by building, clothing, ventilating, to preserve mean 
conditions undcr all the vicissitudes of climate? Do not the 
poets love to extol the mean seasons of spring and autumn, 
and, to vivify the precepts of philosophy, sing of the Golden 

? Fron, Spenser we have the following appreciation of 
the great truth :— 


“ The antique world, in his first flow’ring youth, 
Found no defect in his Creator’s grace, 
But with glad thankes, and unreproveéd truth, 
The gilts of soveraine bounty did embrace; 
Like angels’ life was then men’s happy race ; 
But later : ges pride, like corn-fed stred, 
Abused her plenty and fat swolne encrease 
To all licentiousness and gan exceed 
The measure of her meane and natural first need.” 


From Shakspeare we have :— 


“ Nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean: so that the art, 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes,’’— Winter's Tale. 


From Pope :— 


“ Avoid extremes, and shun the fault of such 
Who still are pleased (0 littie or too much.” 


With this accumulated evidence, is it derogatory to the 
principle of the beautiful that it should be one common to all 
excellence ? and one which, though little understood, is, 
perhaps, the most ancient of all the scientific truths we pos- 
sess? I think you will agree with me that it is not. 

The beautiful, then, lies in the mean ; for if it did not it 
Would inhere in excess or defect, in some imperfect dispro- 
portioned individual instance, which is absurd. Consider for 
& moment, and you will perceive that you unwittingly ex- 
Press yourselves, in common conversation, in perfect ac- 
cordance with the quantitative theory ; fer you will find that 
your criticism and censure always fall on what you consider 

be too little or too much. Iam not speaking of your criti- 
cisms upon art only, but upon all conduct and action. How, 
then, can you fail to see that your ideal lies between this too 
little and too much, this excess and defect? Nay, you must 
have instinctively fixed a mean in your judgment in all these 
Matters, or you could not predicate the too much or too little of 
them, You find, then, that you are all quantitative philoso- 
phers without knowing it, and all that education and science 
can do is to rectify erroneous ideals,-wrong means, 

metaphysical philosophy declares the fundamental 

of cousciousness to be quantitative; the positive, that 

the fundamental form of phenomena is quantitative. The 

mental and physical ideals should, therefore, be co-ordinate ; 

is to say, if the mean be the measure of the one it should 

bethe measure of the other. And it requires but little acu- 

men to perceive that the platonic doctrine of ideas resolves 
into that of average or essential forms. 

I do not stand alone in thinking the mean to be the measure 
of the beautiful; it was surmised independently of any consi- 

ions such as have been submitted to you in former lec- 
tures, and which lead to the conviction that it is the common 


Measure of rectitude in the solar system. Dryden, Hooker, be 


Da Fresnoy, the Pére Bouffier, Hogarth, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, had all, more or less, keen perception of this metric 
Principle in reference to the subject in hand. I hope, how- 
ever, to be entitled to the credit of haying removed the 


theory from the region of guesswork and opinion into the 
circle of established science. Dryden appears to have had a 
glympse of the theory and of the immutability of the me» 
sure of the beautiful. 

“ There is,” he writes, “a mean in all thinge, and a cer- 
tain measure wherein the good and the beautiful consist, and 
out of which they can never depart.” So had also the judi- 
cious Hooker, who thus expresses his conviction :—‘t Measure 
is that which perfecteth all things, because everything is for 
some end; neither can that thing be available to any end 
which is not proportionate thereunto; and to proportion, 
excesses, as well as defecte, are opposite.” And Du Fresnoy, 
recognising a metric principle common to the good and the 
beautiful, says— 

“ Right ever reigns its stated bounds between, 
And taste, like morals, loves the golden mean.” 


Hogarth, too, had a glimpse of the great truth, and in bis 
“ Analysis of Beauty” thus endeavours to express his con- 
victions :— 

“ Let us try,” he writes, “to get aclear idea of what con- 
stitutes or composes the utmost beauty of proportion; such as 
seen in the Antinous, which is allowed to be the most perfect 
in this respect of any of the antique statues ; and, though the 
lovely likewise seems to have been as much the sculptor’s aim 
as in the Venus, ns a& manly strength in its proportion is 
equally expressed from head to foot in it; and as this master- 
piece of art isso well known, we will set it up before us as a pat- 
tern and endeavour to fabricate, or put together in the mind, 
such kiud of parts as shall seem to build another figure like 
it. In doing which, we shall soon find that it is chicfly to be 
effected by means of the nice sensation we naturally have of 
what certain quantities or dimensions of parts are fittest to pro- 
duce the utmos: strength for moving or supporting great 
weights, and of what are most fit for the utmost light agility, 
as also for every degree between these two extremes. * * 

“In like manner, any two opposite colours in the rainbow 
form a third between them, by thus imparting to each other 
their peculiar qualities ; as, for example, the brightest yellow, 
and the lively blue that is placed at some distance from it vi- 
sibly approach, and blend by interchangeable degrees, and, as 
above, temper rather than destroy each other’s vigour, till they 
meet in one firm compound, whence, at a certain point, their 
original aspects are quite !ost; bat, instead a most pleasant 
green, is found the colour nature hath chosen and of which 
the eye never tires.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds expounds the same principle in refer- 
ence to the beautiful, and with an inkling of its universality 
and immutability: and its immutability is a necessary ad- 
juuct or correlative of its truth; for it would be useless to 
concern ourselves about rectitude, perfection, and beauty, to- 
day, if their principle could be changed to-morrow ; in fact, 
I doubt whether we should have any ideas on the subject, 
unless the measure of rectitude were eternally fixed. 

The mean was designated the immutable by the Chinese 
philosopher, Confucius, and modern science is daily contirm- 
ing the appropriateness of the title: and the law of rectitude 
is that which we should naturally suppose would, of all others, 
be immutable as the immediate fiat of the Divine wiil. The 
belief in the fixity of a principle is alone consistent with that 
in its Divine establishment. This was, indeed, the conviction 
which led me to seek and to readily find the great central law 
enshrined in the Scriptures; for truth, no matter from whence 
derived, could not be inconsistent with truth. The mean, 
the law of rectitude, perfection, and beauty, is an expression 
for a Divine truth revealed through nature. It is a revelation 
from the same source, but a different channel—as the Word. 
It is a revelation which might again be derived through ex. 
perience, were even the records of our present faith, as well 
as of science, to be lost in some convulsion of civilization. 

“The Italian painter,” says Sir Joshua, in his discourses, 
“attends only to the invariable ; the great and general ideas, 
which are fixed and inherent in universal nature. It is the 
invariable general form which nature always seems to intend 
in her productions. Thus, amongst the blades of grass, or 
leaves of the same tree, though no two can be found exactly 
alike, the general form is invariable. Every species of the 
animal as well as the vegetable creation may be said to have 
a fixed or determinate form, towards which nature is continu- 
ally inclining, like various lines terminating in the centre. 
For instance, ina particular part ofa feature, the line that 
forms the ridge of the nose is beautiful when it is straight; 
this, then, is the central form. In creatures of the same spe- 
cies, beauty is the medium or centre of ali its various forms. 

“ But, 1 must add, further, that though the most perfect 
forms of each of the general divisions of the human figure are 
ideal, and superior to any form of that class, yet the highest 
perfection of the human figure is not in any une of them. It 
is not in the Hercules, nor in the Gladiator, nor in the Apollo, 
but in that form which is taken from ali, and which partakes 
equally of the activity of the Gladiator, of the delicacy of 
the Apollo, and the muscular strength of the Hercules. For 
perfect beauty in any species must combine all the characters 
which are beautiful in that species. It cannot consist in any 
one to the exclusion of the rest ; none must, therefore, be pre- 
dominant, that none may be deficient. There is likewise a 
kind of symmetry, or proportion, which may properly be said 
to belong to deformity. A figure lean or corpulent, tall or 
short, though deviating from beauty, may still have a certain 
unity, on the whole, not unpleasing.” 

This, Sir Joshua more forcibly expresses in a letter to the 
Idler, After stating that the black and white netions must in 
respect of beauty, be considered as of different kinds, at least 
a different species of the same kind, from one of which to the 
other,” he observes :— 

“ No inference can be drawn,” and then continues, “ From 
what has been said, it may be inferred, that the works of 
nature are all equally beautiful, and that preference is given 
from custom or some association of ideas: and that, in crea- 
tures in the same species, beauty is the medium or centre of 
all its various forms.” He concludes thus:—‘ If it has been 
proved that the painter, by attending to the invariable and 
general ideas of nature, produces beauty, he must, by regard- 
ing peculiaritics, and accidental discriminations, deviate from 
the universal rule, and pollute his canvas with deformity.” 

From these several quotations, it will; be seen that Rey- 
nolds not only recognised the mean or central form as the 
ideal standard of a genera, but the sub-central forms as the 
sub-ideals of species, For if the perfect mean form of huma- 
nity be departed from but a tittle, the law of compensation 
immediately operates and produces characteristic peculiarities 
which may be classified. If the vital force be turned away to 
apy undue development, in any specialj direction, it must 
by denial in some other direction, in some 
other quality—ponderous strength at the expense of 
agility—extreme agility at the expense of power and endu- 





rance—extreme cerebral development by the loss of ayes 
—extreme muscular development by the deprivation of brain 


or power of thought. In vitalas other mechanics, power may 
be dissipated in velocity, or velocity concentrated into power, 
_ what is gained on one side of the mean will be lost on the 
other. 

That something further should be attempted by way of de- 
termining the principle of the beautiful is the more necessary, 
as the late president of the Royal Academy dismissed the 
theory of Hogarth and Sir Joshua which I am endeavouring 
to establish on a wider basis, in words to this effect :—“ That, 
if beauty lies in the mean, itis the average of detormity ;” but 
there is really no ad absurdum in this argument, but in the 
supposition that it is conclusive against the theory. The pas- 
sage recently quoted from the “Outlines of Astronomy,” 
shows that truth does come out of averages of errors: that it 
does so is consequent on the fact that errors are but of two 
kinds, of excess and defect, and thus, in an average struck 
from a great number of instances, the plus and minus false 
quantities neutralize each other, and yield the balanced mean 
of truth. That a further demonstration of this theory was 
needed is also shown by critics abandoning the principle ot 
the beautiful as one incapable of being solved, as may be g3- 
thered from a recent article in one of the quarterlies; and 
precisely on a point to which this theory affords a satisfactor 
answer, viz., tie differences in the standards of beauty of dif- 
ferent races. That the solution of a question having refer- 
ence to phenomena as tangible as any other investigated by 
science, should be abandoned, has always appeared to me to 
arise from sheer indolence ; from that enervated tone of mind 
which comes of long prosperity, and which pronounces things 
impossible of attainment which require any exertion to think 
them out; or, from that still more wretehed state of mind 
which fancies there is something more divine in mystery than 
the clear truth; or, still worse, that imbecility which pro- 
nounces a thing unknowable because it does not itself know 
it. Ifthe principle of the beautiful could not be defined, we 
should be for ever critically blind. To enteftain such a no- 
tion is certainly unscientific, not to say profane ; for if the 
beautiful is synonymous with the perfect human form, as we 
bave shown it to be, an unfailing source will not leave us in 
the dark as to its principle.— W. Cave 7homas. 





HATS AND BONNETS. 


It has sometimes happened that genius, by a phrase only 
meant for poetry, makes a prophecy, and in this way gun- 
powder, the steam-engine, and the mariner’s compass, are 
said to have been anticipated. Time works the miracie, and 
causes the event to correspond with the guess. Even now 
there is a certain hyperbole becoming a fact. Did the lady 
who first called her bonnet “a duck” ever imagine that a 
season wou.d approach when milliners would go as near a 
duck as possible when composing a head-gear? Far be it 
from us to question any device the taste of the sex offers for 
our admiration. We can only stand by and wonder. In these 
bonnets are revealed to us the strange mystery of the female 
notion of attire. Here they have full swing. In dress the 
fall has necessitated a few restraints which, however irksome, 
must be borne, but touching bonnets nothing is imposed. 
And so their variety is infinite, and their name legion. We 
turn back to the portraits of our great-grandmothers, or to 
their fashion books, and find that a “ coal-scuttle” was the 
rage. Historians and essayists who will describe for you the 
private views of Cornelius a Lapide, or Julius Cesar, might 
find it difficult to account for the matrimonial success of those 
great grandmothers, for reading by our light can we compre- 
hend a man falling in love with a woman whose appearance 
was ridiculously suggestive of Wallsend? Of course our 
age has improved in this respect, and when Le Follet for June, 
1866, is divinterred by a curious twentieth-century writer, he 
will find therein a legacy of designs worthy of us. We 
would not be taken in with “coal-scuttles.” We like flowers 
grcwing naturally from the human hair, or a small platter of 
straw laid on the summit of the head. An inverted soup- 
plate is considered a graceful coiffure,and a lace-rimmed 
oyster-shell is worn as a sweet thing. We have, to quote Le 
Follet, the “Trouville,” the “ Biarritz,” the “ Clariese,” and 
the “Mandarin.” You wear a “ green butterfly with silver 
wings” on your Mandarin, It is necessary this butterfly 
should be green. The “ Clarisse” has a scarf of gauze round 
the crown, fastened under a large rosette of gauze trimmed 
with feathers from the throat of the peacook. See how par- 
ticular we are as to details, almost as much so as the German 
dramatist who voted in his play “here is to be heard the 
sound of a red coat brushing.” Anglers are not more precise 
in their hackles than ladies in the ornaments of the bonnet, 
A few weeks since, Mr. Tupper warned us of a robin-famine, 
in consequence of the redbreast being sacrificed at the shrine 
of fashion. Last year, sea-gulls were in danger of extermina- 
tion to judge by the run upon their wings. No lady’s bat 
was perfect without a wing, and we believe it was this poor 
fowl that furnished the decoration. Can it be that the castom 
is just a relic of the savage state, and owes its origin to an 
idea connected with that which ivduces the dandies of the 
Fejee islands to wear trinkets of sharks’ teeth and the tibias 
of departed relatives, while the ladies of the same district 
cover their heads with feathers, after first steeping them in 

rease? We dress our feathers: they have them au naturel. 

ut have they anything resembling the “Tarte” or the 
* Fanchon?” The “Tarte” is a real love, not bigger than a 
saucer, and constructed identically of the same shape as that 
useful article. “La Tarte’ is much sought after. It serves 
no vulgar purpose, though, such as protecting the bead. 
Wreaths of tiny blossoms garnish “ La Tarte,” and long float- 
ing strings depend from it, The hair must be carefully got 
up to set off “ La Tarte.” : 

A recent traveller mentions a tribe in which the chiefs 
twisted their hair into helmets, and, if we advance as we are, 
there is nothing to prevent our ladies twisting their hair into 
bonnets. The chignon is a step in that directivn, the first 
Darwinian development. Thisfashion would have the merit 
of economy, hair being more lasting than straw or tulle. At 
present the bonnet is nota bonnet. Four years ago it com- 
menced to diminish—the sides disappeared first, then the 
front ; last year, the back went, and now the top is about to 
depart. We suspect the “ Mandarin” is the last we shall see 
of it, and whata change from the straw tunnel in which a 
lady’s face once resided, to the paltry thatch from under 
which it now smiles at us. One was & substantial house, the 
other is a mere cottage ornée. There is® singular ciroum- 
stance to be remarked here. How general the quantity of 
hair is, how perfect the plaiting, and how universally the la- 
dies are able to meet the exig of a custom which would 
appear to be more or less dependent on natural advantages. . 
They seem never short of hair, to use a common phrase. 
They can even have it what colour they wish, and Mr. Tup- 
per’s robins were unfortunate in possessing waistcoats which 
matched the prevailing hue. The bonnets play but a se- 








condary part after all, The “ Mandarin” only presides over 
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a Akind of poultice, or bandelette of lace, as we| merits and advantages of decision if decided people were only | portant question is apt, from mere force of habit, to speng = great diss 
sh write, just protects this sacred bump. Unfeeling per-| content to take somethiug like a fair estimate of their own | absurdly disproportionate time over questions which Ought to plaming ' 
sons suspect the bump to be stuffed with cotton. At the rodt| superiority, and to leave weaker brethren alone. But their | be settled off-hand. Hence the readiness with which a may visible 8 
of it we have seen fruit sprouting. It is the substitute for the | unconscionable essiveness forces even the mildest nature | of sense resigns himeelf to the guidance of a woman in th, 
poll of the bonnet, and is Grecian. The ladies ere assured | into rebellion, aud obtrudes irreverent doubts as to whether lesser concerns of life. The intrepidity with which she to unite, 
that the chignon is of classic origin, and taking this notion | their superiority is really so t as they woulé wish us to| once takes upon her own shoulders the responsibility of order. which, ac 
into their heads cannot have enough of it. How can we| believe. They cannot find language to express their con-|ing the household, arranging six months beforehand the ay. was 80 m0 
charge them with frivolity or caprice in dress, when they go| temptuous pity for the unhappy man who, as they phrase it, tumn tour, or conducting a delicate dispute on the question ing, and § 
for a fashion to the immortal statues of old Athens? Cer-|“ does not know his own mint. who can leave it an open | of precedence with the doctor's wife, makes her invaluable to Tis is €3 
tainly the statues had their heads neatly dressed, and consi-| question whether he is going to dine at Putney next Wednes-|him. Unhappily, the same fatal law of habit which afiticts of such 8 
dering that the sculptor seldom embarrassed the rest of the| day, and who, if he were told that his single vote would de-| him with ridiculous hesitation in matters trivial gives her per. gbility. 
figure with oe A superfluous draping, it is to be assumed he did | termine the fate of the Ministry, would anxiously inquire the lous promptitude in matters grave. If he takes an absurdly ap end to 
his best with the hair. If this classic principle is carried out, | latest moment at which it would be necessary for him to de-| long time in choosing his dinuer, she often takes as danger. the Pruss 
we may find it open to a few objections. Say that the bon-| cide whether he ought or ought not to bring the Opposition ously short a time in making @ choice which may affect her ready 10! 
nets vanish, that the Mandarin and his family are discarded,|in. Such a man is, in their eyes, a poor weak creature, with happiness for life. , Pas ; got hold ¢ 
what next, and next? The coal-scuttle, we understand, was | no settled views, a sort of asinus Buridani, perpetually starv-| Self-satisfled people decide easily, for the simple season move & 
in vogue when blushing was known, but that art or infirmity | ing between two bundles of hay, because he cannot make up | that, be their decision what it may, it is sure to please them, mountail 
being now obsolete or being rendered a permanent attraction, | his mind which bundle to choose. It is this wholesale and If the results turn out badly, 0 much the worse tor the re. wi 
we dispense with the coal-scuttle. To do things altogether as | one-sided contempt that provokes the question whether after | sults; the decision itself was their own, and therefore must great bat 
they did in Greece would scarcely suit. We confess we do| all, there is not something to be said for the much-abused | be sound. There are people who seem gifted with the power taking ac 
not witness the complete extinction of the bonnet without | weakness of indecision. In the first place, we are inclined to of getting satisfaction out of any one weir whatsoever, foes, alw 
a misgiving and aregret. “La Tarte” does not console us, | suspect that indecision comes in fora good deal of undeserved | provided it belongs to themselves. They"#ill tell you tha: somethin 
and the “ Mandarin” is an inefficient substitute. contempt merely because few people are at the pains to dis-| they never give a penny to a beggar, or that for twenty year; shown tl 
It will take some time before we are reconciled to “ Le|criminate between the two very different sources from which | they have eaten roast beef on Sunday, with the air of men which hé 
Caprice.” Not that we are heretical enough to question the pro- | it springs. There is an indecision of the moral and an inde- who by so doing have laid their fellow-creatures, not to gq thus Wor 
priety of evena “Mandarin.” In those matters, as we said be-| cision of the intellectual nature, and though the two are in their Creator, under a special obligation. Their simple creed shown tt 
fore, the ladiesshould have absolute authority and control. Only | themselves as distinct as they well can be, they are in their | is 4 personal optimism; whatever they do is best. Their at. Jead it, 8 
we should warn them not to be surprised at the remarks which | results so similar that they are too commonly confounded, | titude towards indecision differs from that of the man who 
the innovations give occasion to. In the commencement of| and each bas to bear the praise or dispraise really due to the | cannot remain in suspense between two conclusions, for they 
this season the sex took to what, for want of a better name,| Other. Perhaps the commonest kind of indecision is that | never even wish for more than one. 
we shall term zebra dresses. We beheld our wives and daugh- = is due to a defect of the ——— — A is certainly 
ters covered with stripes, and streaked even as the wild asses | the commonest among young people, although by no means y 
of the desert. Now we have grown accustomed to their| confined to youth. There are persons whose whole happi- MODERN WARFARE. In the 
streakiness. So we may yet be charmed with the “Lam-| ness in life seems to hang — the ennui of others,} So fast are the movements of modern war, and s0 quick! Lord 1 
balle” or with the “ Trouville,” “ baving the borders raised at | Who cannot speak or move without considering whether this | are its issues decided, that it may be said, almost literally account 
the side edged with velvet, worked with beads or straw, and | Or that neighbour will like their looks and gestures, and who| tbat the ancient rivals in Germany, who, @ century ago, sense of 
trimmed with feathers.” The black box which is worn on| fe cut to the quick if they hear that Mr. A. pooh-poohs their | waged a wearisome bloody war with each other in Bohemia he was i 
the head wherever the English language is spoken, shows | Conversational powers, or Mrs. A. sneers at theirclothes. The | and Silesia for seven long years, have now fought as much the late | 
how stupid gentlemen are at inventing a hat. The Conserva-|agonies which undergraduates and reget ay endure from|done as much, and decided as much in seven days, That form bef 
tive protection which keeps up the hideous gear, indicates | causes of this kind wil) perhaps never be fully revealed until | Austria would have been so soon and so comp'etely beaten lament, 
how we should encourage a spirit of ingenuity amongst | the Judgment Day has laid all human weaknesses bare; for| was against all reasonable expectation. The First Prussian & 4 
ladies, who might otherwise relapse into the dismal sameness | the sufferings are not of a kind to command respect, or even | Army issued out of Saxony, and soon found itself opposed t, pains 
from which we ‘suffer. But we respectfully, with deference, | to conciliate sympathy, and the more therefore the victims | large forces of the enemy. - After various turns of fortune, it the Duk 
and merely as outsiders, would proffer a woid for the bonnet | suffer, the less likely are they to make their sorrows known. | finally established itself in its desired position by the storm. nor, and 
proper. Is our climate as dry and warm as that of Paris?| Mr. Dickens illustrates this temperament, with his usual|ing of Gitschin. The Second Prussian Army issued out of view no 
Are we as successful in dressing up to the ‘“ Lamballe,” in| powers of broad and humorous caricature, by the overwhelm- | Silesia, had a bloody battle at Nachod, still pressed on, and whieh w 
harmonizing cloak, mantle, shawl, or whatever it may be, to| ing difficulty Mr. Toots experienced in deciding whether he effected a junction with the First Army, having been aided “By « 
the pitch of the hair, as the French? These be grave consi-| ought or ought not to button the last button of his, dress waist- | by the arrival of the Prussian Guards, who came by ap inter- of men | 
derations. Shall it be bonnet or “Clarisse’? It strikes our|coat. Having formed no fixed principles of art, or having at | mediate route, and gained a decisive victory over the Saxons extent, | 
uninstructed minds as a misnomer to call a bason of crape a| least no confidence in his own ability to apply them to dress-| and the Austrians under Clam-Gallas. The Prussians must taining 
bonnet, and yet it is a bonnet according to Le Follet, and be-| clothes, Mr. Toots weakly took his tone from his fellow- | have had in the field, after their two armies were united, a exceedi 
longs to the genus “ Fanchon.” The hats are to the bonnets | guests, and, as each arrival displayed a fresh arrangement of | force of not much less than two hundred thousand men. An was tha 
as a crocodile to an alligator, or as the proverbial negro | buttons, was kept playing wildly upon his waistcvat, as if it}equal force of Austrians was resting on the fortresses of parties, 
named after the Roman emperor to the other negro. We| bad been a musical instrument. Indecision of this sort is no| Konigsgratz and Josephstadt, and protected by the Elbe and warfare 
have mentioned them indiscriminately. Both are gauzy and | doubt a poor sort of quality enough, and may deserve all the | one of its tributaries. At length, on Tuesday the 3rd of July, very fe’ 
floral. Fashion, however, should not imitate Heliogabalus, | contemptuous pity which decided people heap uponit. Ithas}a day for ever memorable in the history of Europe, that it is in | 
and require peacocks, red-breasts and kingfishers, to grace | iis root in fear—the undue fear of what our neighbours may | great battle was begun that was to decide the fate of so many — 0 
her dainty dishes. Who suffers for the flowers we need not | think or say of us; and it would be well for the world if it} men, and the destiny of so many nations. At six o'clock in nction 
detail ; the manufacture of artificial flowers is not a pleasant | Were never found in person older or more experienced than|the morning the first shot was fired, and at seven in the ninentl 
subject, but a lady will have them all the same. One conse-| Mr. Toots. Unluckily the old gentleman in the fable, who | evening the great Austrian army, under the renowned Bene- dle clas 
quence of the mode is that bonnets have to be renewed almost | WS 80 anxious to please everybody that he pleased nobody, |dek, was in utter rout, broken, disheartened, powerless, the cal 
as often as gloves. ‘The fact, however, suggests a reflection so | has too commonly his counterpart in real life. Macaulay|This wonderful result was in the main owing to the supe- possibl 
obviously mean and unworthy that we shall not dwell on it ;| gives a vigorous sketch of such a character in General Con-|riority of the Prussian fire-arms. The Austrians have been niddle 
we should not complain of what gives us an opportunity of| Way, who, ‘afraid of disobliging the King, afraid of being | beaten in the Bohemian campaign, not because they were scale is 
repeating the chiefest privilege ofa British father. Paying for | abused in the newspapers, afraid of being thought factious if] not as brave as the Prussians or as well disciplined, but sim- of socie 
a bonnet should be a pleasure, and we have no doubt it is;|he went out, afraid of being thought interested if he stayed in, | ply because their enemies were armed with guns which en- Tories- 
we trust though that the “ Mandarin,” the “ Lambelle,” and | afraid of everything, and afraid of being known to be afraid | abled the Prussians to fire five or six times while the there a 
“La Tarte,” are only temporary, and that a bonnet will not| Of anything,” presented a laughable mixture of great physical | Austrians fired once. They were overmatched, just as the recolle 
become so diminutive as to puzzle a very Owen of millinery, | courage with the weskest moral timidity. An undecided | bravest savages with bows and arrows are overmatched by that th 
who might be asked to construct one from a future “ Fan- | Character of this kind is no doubt a fair object for compassion | handful of men who know the secret of gunpowder. In 185 On the 
chon.” . or mirth. they could make no head against the French, because the verals, 
e But there is another sort of indecision which is purely in-| French rifled cannon mowed them down like grass without apne 
DECIDED PEOPLE. tellectual, not moral, or which, where it is related to the mo-| their old-fasbioned guns being able to reply; and so nuw is betw 
F ral nature, is so as the result of excessive conscientiousness, | they have utterly collapsed in face of an enemy that loadshis drawn 
At first sight, it may perhaps appear somewhat odd that/ not of undue fear about the opinions of others. A man may| muskets in a new-fashioned way. It is said that the Prus- cane | 
self-satisfaction should be impartially distributed throughout | be utterly and helplessly at a loss what course he ought to|sians grew so confident through the superiority of their nitely 
all classes and orders of mind, that, as Hume puts it, it should | take in & given case, without even hestowing a thought upon| weapon, and from seeing the deadly effects it produced, that moder 
be alike within the reach of the wise men and of the fool. It| the verdict likely to be passed upon his conduct by his fel-| on several occasions their infantry, when charged by Austrian poe 
would seem only in accordance with the eternal fitness of |lows,or at any rate without allowing the verdict to have|cavalry, did not take the trouble to form into square, but 5 ling 
things that there me to besome sort of proportion between | more weight than a rational man will always assign to it. | calmly shot down the helpless riders as they came on, and point, 
the consciousness of merit and the success which has called it| Rapid decision may be a proof rather of weakness than of| stopped the attack by annihilating the attackers before the hg 
forth; that, for instance, a statesman who has served his|strength. The mere faculty of keeping the mind fairly ba-| intended onset could be made. In spite of this, however, the Pailin, 
country should enjoy a stronger sense of self-esteem than a| lanced between two or more courses implies a certain degree | Austrians fought with a spirit worthy of their old fame, and under 
tradesman who has invented a patent for destroying fleas.|of intellectual power which some are wholly without. | with unbroken front, till two in the afternoon, and it was only his ref 
Asa matter of fact, experience points rather the other way. | Whately complains that there are “ persons who can no more| when their right flank was turned that they gave way. solutic 
The more self-satistied a man is, the more difficult it is, as a/ refrain from deciding immediately, and with full conviction,| Surely, it the superiority of the Prussian needle-gun is 3 distrit 
rule, for others to see what he has to satisfy him ; and we may | on one side of a question, than they could continue to stand, | great as it is represented, the military nonour of Austria is in the 
perhaps go further than Hume’s statement that self satisfac-| after having lost their equilibrium, in a slanting position, like| more than saved by the unflinching resistance which her same | 
tion belongs both to the wise man and the fool, and add that|the famous tower of Pisa.” They cannot keep the mind | army, under so great a disadvantage, u aintained amid the times 
the fool oy, gets the lion’s share. A little reflection, | erect in stationary suspense. The case resembles that of a| havoc of this long terrible summer day. avails 
however, shows that the too frequent disproportion between | man walking along a very narrow plank, who must fall if he} In England the Prussians are not popular; and their un- of his 
self-satistaction and desert, however paradoxical in theory, in | attempts to stand still, unless he is a bit of a Blondin, and 


rm . A : 1 popularity comes in part from our dislike of their official, in 
practice works well. In life there isso much more of what] knows how to balance himself. The quick jump of such | part from an indignation at their behaviour to Denmark, and 
is commonplace than of what is heroic, there are so many | people to a conclusion does not imply that their conclusion | in some measure perhaps from our ignorance of Germany and 
more fleas to be destroyed than States to be saved, that the] is a good one, but that they cannot rest without some con- | of everything German. But, at any rate, those who dislike 


world would never get through its every-day work if each| clusion or other. It is a significant fact that women, whose | Prussia most, and were most anxious she should be beaten, 
workman put no more than its just value upon his own share. | education is far less fitted than that of men to develop this| must own, if they are candid, that this campaign is most 
The poor Frenchman who killed himself rather than live a| power of preserving mental equipoise, are usually loudest in| highly creditable to her. It is said the Prussians won be- 
grocer might have been a highly useful member of the body | their praises of decision. In some the admiration amounts to | cause they had the needle-gun. So they did, but then how 
politic if ne had believed that the welfare of society depends | a frantic idolatry, which will not tolerate a hero unless he be | much is implied to their credit in the fact that they have the 


chiefly upon the delicate adjustment of its sugar to its sand, | decid : - i TE have 
‘and that there is no nobler calling than that of parcellin ,| decided, even though he be only a decided donkey. We re-|needle-gun! They alone, among the nations of Europe, hay 


r cal , out| member in a lady’s novel coming upon a hero whose very | practically taken advantage of an invention which was opel 
sy - ~ figs ; just as Moliére’s dancing-master believed that|railway-rug bore testimony, by its strong straight lines of - all. The needle-gun oye a bad kind of breech-loader, 
mi gy # is the mistress of all arts, because it teaches to| black and grey, to his character for decision, and of course | and breech-loaders are so much in fashion in civil life that no 
aril . se _steps”—dangerous alike to kingdoms and qua-| the rich and beautiful heroine fell down straightway at his | English sportsman now thinks he can shoot a poor little phes- 
drilles. The more twopenny and trivial a man’s duties, the| feet and worshipped—probably feeling, like the opossum in|sant or partridge without them. That the same weapon 
greater perhaps the need for his belief in his own importance | the American story, that a man whose resolution determined | would be equally effectual, and was equally indispensable, in 
jae State, if he is to er them con amore, A cock | even the pattern of his railway-rug must sooner or later bring | larger fields of slaughter, may seem obvious now, but the 
b- f += the more lustily if he believes, despite the satiri-| her down, and that she may as well save him trouble by at | Prussians alone saw it beforehand. Other nations jogged 00 
‘oyser, that the sun has risen for the express pur-| once capitulating. If this be true of railway-rugs, it is awful | in the old rut, thought it waste of money to serve out, breech- 
pose ~ hearing him. Some such theory of self-satisfaction is | to reflect how more applicable it must be to clothes; and that | loaders to their troops, believed that breech-loaders were by 
— 'y wanted for various cases in which there is a fussi-| a man’s chance of securing a rich and beautiful heroine may | no means good things, as they tempted the men to fire awa 
— of self-glorification me oey | no sort of proportion to the} be lost, and his happiness wrecked, merely because—thanks | their ammunition too fast, or persuaded themselves that pluc 
~ a which has called it forth. And the mistake of] to a feeble-minded tailor—an irresolute pattern is permitted | would always win, and that the bayonet, as Marshal Benedek 
this ~ is that, by claiming more merit than it deserves, | to wander vacillatingly down his legs. It must have been a| told his troops, was the real apswer to a fine new-fangled 
e provokes, by a natural reaction, the desire to concede to it} woman that invented the story of the recluse who, suddenly | gun. The Prussians had the courage to go against this gene- 
——- than is really its due. resolving upon matrimony, rang the bell, and proposed to the | ral current of opinion. They saw the advantage of the needle- 
- HH ne om thing to be able to decide off-hand what you|cook. The cook, cursed with the fatal weaknesqof indeci-| guc, they invested their money in it, and taught their troops 
z ve for dinner, without risking a twinge of remorse at| sion, hesitated; so he rang the bell a second time, and pro- | to rely on it, and the consequence of their foresigh and 0 
oo 7 too late that, having ordered roast, you are after | posed to the h id, who accepted him on the spot, and, | their bold use of an invention that others neglected, is that 
decide, after ly to enjoy boiled; a grest peg | io be able to| as the just reward of her decision—herein lies the moral of| that they have had a great success. Nor is it only through 
i wy ill glance at Bradshaw, that on Wednesday fort-| the tale—lived happily ever afterwards. It is no doubt a| the needle-gun that they have succeeded. They bave shows 
tbe an tale take the 5.40 train to Putney, conscious that,| very lucky arrangement that women should set so much|much more audacity of generalship, much more intelligence 
‘a aang weather or foul, you will adhere to your deci-| store upon decision, inasmuch as it is usually their province | and originality in the campaign, than their rivals have done. 
on; & great thing to be able to determine, after five minutes’ | to deal with minor matters of life, about which it really sig-| It was a daring thing to push two separate armies through 
— — & stranger, whether you mean to hate him| nifies very little how they are decided, so long as they are | mountain-passes, and expose each to be cut up by the supe 
= dd ~~ bi There is no end to the small uncertain- | decided somehow. A habit of mind once formed cannot aiways| rior force of the enemy, who could move as he pleased, could 
ae le ge ts which people are spered who are never at | be used or laid aside just as the occasion requires, and a man | choose his ground, and'could make use of all those natural 
oss what course to take. No one would dare to question the | constitutionally prone to ponder over all the bearings of an im-| difficulties of the country which were advantages to him and 
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at a to the invading force. It is easy work 
ge g and criticizing ‘the unsuccessful, but there are no 
visible signs of anything like generalsbip on the part of 
He allowed the two sections of the Prussian army 
jo unite, and then he staked everything on a big battle, 
which, according to his own account, he lost because there 
asso much smoke that he could not see what was happen- 
ing, and 80 allowed the Prussians to get quietly behind him. 
This js exactly how battles are lost, and it is the prevention 
ofsuch accidents that is one of the chief tris of military 
ability. In everything that has happened siace the Diet put 
an end to its existence by the Frankfort vote, the energy of 
the Prussians has been conspicuous. They have always been 
to act, and have acted at once and resolutely. They 
hold of Hanover, Cassel, and Saxony before Austria could 
move @ man against them. They ventured through the 
tain-passes into Bohemia; it was they who in every 
were the assailants; they who chose the day of the 
t battle; they who in the battle itself were on the alert, 
taking advantage of the smoke, passing to the rear of their 
foes, always doing something, venturing something, winning 
something. They alone of Germaas in this contest have 
shown themselves free from the old German unreadiness 
which has so often proved fatal to the nation, and they have 
thus won a greater victory than any in the field. They have 
shown that, if they aspire to lead Germany, they deserve to 
Jead it, and are the kings of the German men. 


Kianperial Parliament. 


LORD DERBY’S STATEMENT. 


In the House of Lords, on the 9th inst., 

Lord Dersy began by expressing his personal reluctance, on 
account of his years and health, to return to public life, and the 
sense of duty under which he had undertaken the task to which 
he was invited by the Queen. He referred to the errors by which 
the late Government had fallen in pledging themselves to Re- 
form before they had had time to feel the pulse of the new Par- 
liament, in miscalculating their party strength, and in producing 
a hasty, crude, and fragmentary Bill. Lord Derby was at some 
ery 5 explain that in his offers of office to Lord Clarendon, 
the Duke of Somerset, the late Lord Lansdownc, Lord Grosve- 
nor, and others who did not belong to his own party, he had in 
view not a coalition, but a Government on an enlarged basis, 
whieh was a very different thing. On this subject he said— 

“By a Government of coalition one understand a Government 
of men of different parties, in which each, to a greater or less 
extent, sacrifices his individual opinions for the purpose of ob- 
taining united political strength. And this, as we all know, is 
exceedingly disagreeable to Englishmen. But what I proposed 
was that we should go beyond the arbitrary limits of existing 
parties, and form a Government composed of men whom party 
warfare has placed in different camps, but who differ on only a 
very few and insignificant matters of public policy. My lords, 
it is in the political as in the social scale. In the social scale we 
= of the higher, the middle, and the Jower classes. The dis- 

ction between the higher classes and the lower is broadly, pro- 

minently, and distinctly placed ; but when you come to the mid- 
dle classes the whole social system is so beautifully graduated— 
the scale descends so slowly and gradually—that you find it im- 
possible to mark exact distinctions of grade. There are the higher 
middle classes and the lower middle classes ; and thus the social 
scale is carried by imperceptible progress through all the ranks 
ofsociety. In politics it is precisely the same. If you come to 
Tories—I don’t speak of the Tory of forty years ago, of whom 
there are now but very few specimens, and who, perhaps, is only 
recollected by the noble earl opposite and myself—you will find 
that there are Tories, Conservatives, aud Liberal Conservatives. 
On the other hand, you have Whigs, Conservative Liberals, Li- 
berals, advanced Liberals, and Radicals. But I believe there is 
a8 much difference between a Whig and a Radical as 1 hope there 
is between a Conservative and a Radical. The arbitrary line is 
drawn where there is not any really substantial difference, be- 
cause between the Liberal and the Radical the difference is infi- 
nitely greater than between the modern Conservative and the 
modern Whig. The divisions marked by this arbitrary line do 
not represent different parties, though it is assumed that they do 
%; and I thought that a natural division, made from another 
point, would bring together a considerable number of those who 
how are nominally members of different parties.” 
Failing to obtain co-operation in this direction, he felt bound to 
undertake the construction of a Conservative Government, lest 
his refusal to do so should be construed aa an avowal of the dis- 
tolution of that great party. 
distributing offices, of placing some forty or fifty gentlemen each 
in the position most accordant with his own wishes and at the 
same time consistent with the public interest, “ of putting three 
times the number of candidates into one-third the number of 
available places,’ Lord Derby broadly sketched the principles 
of his Government on the two great questions of Foreign Policy 
and Parliamentary Reform, as follows— 





“My earnest desire is that the Foreign Office should contribute 
to the preservation of the peace of this country and of the world. 
Thold that it is the duty of the Government of this country, 
placed as this country is with respect to geographical position, 
to keep itself upon terms of good-will with all surrounding na- 
tions, but not to entangle itself with any single or monopolizing 
alliance with any one of them; above all to endeavour not to 
interfere needlessly and vexatiously with the internal affairs 
of any foreign country, nor to volunteer to them unasked ad- 
vice with regard to the conduct of their affairs, looking at them 
from our point of view, and not considering how different are 
the views and feelings of those whom we address. Above all, I 
hold that it is the duty of a Government to abstain from menace 


if they do not intend to follow the menace by action. * * 


The policy of the Government with regard to such a war as that 


now raging is studiously to maintain a strict and impartial neu 


trality between all the contending parties, only ready at any 
time to offer their good offices, if there appeared the slightest 


gleam of hope that, combined with those of other neutral Powers 


such as France and Ruasia, they might lead to a termination of 


this bloody struggle and to the restoration of peace. AndI be 
lieve that influence would not be less efficaciously exercised be 


cause it was attended with no menace and no meddlesome desire 
to "a unasked advice, because we could have no. selfish policy 
and no desire of reaping any advantage for ourselves, except that 
one inestimable advantage of staying the effusion of blood and 


Testoring to Europe the blessings of prosperity and peace.” 


A friendly allusion to the United States, the expression of a 
hope that the federation of our American colonies might soon be 


accomplished, and a congratulation on the way in which Fe 
dianism had been met, were included in this part of the speech 
As to Reform, Lord Derby declared himself perfectly tree and un 


Pledged. He said : “ Nothing certainly would give me greater 
Pleasure than to eee a very large increase in the number of elec- 
tors, and a very considerable portion of the class now excluded 
admitted to the franchise. On the other hand, I am afraid that 


who gre most clamorous for the passing of a Reform Bil 


After describing the difficulty of 


are not those who would be satisfied with any measure such as 
could be approved by the two great political parties of the coun- 
try. 1 greatly fear that any measure of a moderate character 
which would be iniroduced—I do not mean to say it is an argu- 
ment against introducing it—would not put a stop to the agita- 
tion which prevails. and would only be made a stepping-stone for 
further organic changes, As I said before, I reserve to myself the 
most entire liberty—and after what has passed it is not an unrea- 
sonable reservation. Of this I am quite sure, that if there is no 
reasonable prospect of passing a sound and satisfactory measure, 
it is of infinite disadvantage to the country that session after ses- 
sion should be lost, and that measures of useful legislation should 
be put a stop to, by continual contests over Reform Bills which, 
after occupying the whole session, fail in passing, and only leave 
the session barren of practical results,” 

Lord Derby promised that attention should be given to the 
bankruptcy law, the poor law, and especially the treatment of the 
poor in workhouses, and the condition of Ireland with a view to 
the repeal of the exceptional legislation. In conclusion, he 
spoke of the prospect which he hoped before long to see realized, 
of a new arrangement of parties which would place on the one 
side those who were in favour of dangerous innovations aud vio- 
lations of the Constitution, and on the other side all those who, 
while they would not resist safe legislative progress were deter- 
mined to adhere to the Constitution and to those institutions un- 
der which this country had so long been loyal, prosperous, and 
happy. 

a 


BREECH-LOADERS. 


Notwithstanding some little exaggeration in the comments 
upon the Prussian week of victories, and even perhaps in the 
narratives from the seat of war, it is impossible to resist the 
evidence that the needle-gun has proved itself a new power 
on the field of battle. Some allowance may have to be made 
for the irrepressible desire that we all feel to find some short 
and easy explanation of great and unexpected events. The 
prevailing belief in England, and probably throughout the 
Continent, was that the army under Benedek was more than 
a match for the whole strength of Prussia. On the first trial 
it has been crumpled up and defeated with a ruin only just 
short of actual rout. Every one asks why, and the answer is, 
“The neecle-gun.” Some day, perbaps, there may be a re- 
action from this popular belief; and as we thoroughly be- 
lieve in the superiority of e breech-loading arm, and. the ab- 
solute necessity of hastening its introduction into our service, 
we are the more anxious not to be guilty of any exaggeration 
in the matter. It is very hard to get accurate accounts of the 
details of hard fighting. The men who are on the spot have 
something else to do beside enlighteving the British public, 
and the men at the top of towers must perforce get most of 
their information second-hand. Enough, however, of reliable 
fact seems to have come to the surface to settle finally the 
strangely-contested question whether it is or is not an advan- 
tage to a soldier to be able to shoot three, four, or five ene- 
mies in the same time in which a single shot can be directed 
against himself. It is a fact at any rate, and one well worth 
considering, that the great preponderance of military opinion 
in every European country except Prussia has been stubborn- 
Jy adverse to the breech-loader. Volunteers and other civil- 
ians who dared to reason on the subject were crushed with 
the authority of live generals and fighting colonels who had 
seen powder burned in earnest; and the constant stream of 
modest outside opinion which has been flowing for years in 
one direction has been effectually dammed by the obstruc- 
tiun of highly experienced field-marshals and generals, who 
ought to know more about the soldier’s arm than all the tar- 
get-hitting tribe who swarm at Wimbledon. Nor has this 
prejudice been peculiar to our own country. If our great 
military authorities have denounced a scheme for enabling 
the rank and file to throw away their ammunition, the en- 
lightened rulers of the French army have also had their theory 
that French soldiers fire too fast. Every army in Europe, 
with one exception, has until last week more or less confi- 
dently hugged the belief that a good bayonet on a slow shoot- 
ing rifle was better than all the needle-guns in the world. 
And this bas gone on for something like twenty years after the 
nation that Frederick the Great made had fairly opened its eyes 
to the fact that three or four bullets would do more execution 
than one. The needle-gun proved its qualities in 1849, in the 
little campaign in Baden, and distinguished itself more con- 
spicuously in the Prussian raid upon Denmark; but nothing 
less than a series of battles in which half a million of men 
were engaged could suffice to teach a very simple lesson to a 
service which ought to be, above all others, alive to the im- 
portance of mechanical science. 
Perhaps there may still survive some good old Tory officers 
who will not yet strike their colours to a breech-loading arm, 
and, if sc, it will not be a superfluous task to put together the 
scraps of evidence which the present campaign has furnished 
on the subject. In the first place, it is only tair to admit that 
most of the heavy fighting at Sadowa was very much what it 
would have been if there had been no needle-gun. Benedek 
had the choice of the battle-ground, and he wisely arranged 
his troops so as to make the battle turn as much as possible 
upon artillery fire and fighting under cover, All the hard 
struggles of the army of Prince Frederick Charles were at 
villages curtained with wood, and in such a position mere ra- 
pidity of fire loses nine-tenths of its advantage in the open. 
it is true that the unencumbered slopes over which the re- 
treating Austrians were driven are said to have shown five 
Austrian dead for one Prussian; but this, if it stood alone, 
might be accounted for by the simple fact that the army which 
is beaten always loses many more men than the army which 
wins. Still, even in the great, battle one triumph of the needle- 
gun isrecorded. The Prussians themselves attribute the suc- 
cess of the Crown Prince’s attack on the batteries which 
covered Lipa to the superior weapon of his troops, and it was 
-| this attack which converted what might have been a defeat 
into a magnificent victory. But the euccess of the campaign 
really turned upon the previous engagements by whch the two 
, | Prussian armies fought theirway toa junction,and in all of these 
the most unmistakeable evidence is found of the enormous 
-| advantage which the Prussians derived from the breech-load- 
-|ing arm. Both sides give the same version of these encoun- 
ters. The fire of the Austrians was comparatively ineffec- 
tive,and the most resolute bayonet charges failed because 
nearly all the men were shot down before they could reach 
the Prussian line. At Skalicz and Munchengratz, at the 
bridge of Podoll and in the advance upon Gitschin, the story 
is the same, and the last of these encounters uliarly illus- 
trates the power of a rapidly loading arm. Four successive 
-| ravines had to be passed by the attacking force. Two of 
. | these were wooded, and there the stubborn Austrian regi- 
-| ments were only dislodged by hand-to-hand fighting. But at 
the other tww lines, where a stand was attempted, the ground 
was comparatively open, and the Prussians mowed down 
their adversaries in a fashion which made resistance hopeless. 
Exactly similar accounts are given of the minor engagements 





it is eaid that a large force of cavalry was confronted by a 

small body of Prussian horse, supported by a regim«nt of in- 

fantry. The Prussian cavalry retired before the superior ene- 

my, and wheeled round the flanks of their own infantry, who 

instantly opened a fire which so damaged the enemy as to al- 

low the Prussian horse to return into the fray and scatter six 

times their own numbers. It is even said that regiments 

armed with the needle-gun beat off the charge of the enemy’s 

cavalry in line, without condescending to form square; but, 

after the “thin red line” story at Balaclava, it is fairly open 
to a caviller to — that perhaps the men in line were 
never charged at all. 

It is not necessary, however, to weigh with great exaciness 

the testimony for each of these alleged triumphs of the needle- 
gun. Enough is proved, by the reports from the visitors and 

the vanquished alike, to establish the fact that a line of infan- 
try in the open, armed with such guns as our army possesses, 
is certain to be annihilated by an equal or even an inferior 
line armed with a breech-loading gun. This settles the prac- 
tical question, and not only General Peel, but the Emperor 

Napoleon also, has admitted the cogency of the demonstration 
by instantly ordering the manufacture of breech-loaders with 

the utmost possible expedition. With commendable fairness 
General Peel admits that this decision had been considered 
and approved, and to some extent acted on, by his predeces- 
sor in office. Lord De Grey had ordered 40,000 Enfields to 

be converted at the Government factory witbin the year, and 
General Pee] has increased the number to 100,000, and has 
besides invited the private trade to tender for a share in this 

essential work. But this is not all that is needed. The con- 

verted Snyder-Enfield may be a very good arm, but it is quite 
clear that no mere converted weapon is likely to prove the 
best possible breech-loader; and whatever other countries 
may do, England, with her comparatively scanty force, is 
bound to have the best arm that science can produce. Time 
of course is just now of inestimable value, and economy must 
always have some weight; but though these considerations 
fully justify the instant conversion of the old arm, they afford 
no excuse for slackness in eettling the best possible pattern for 
the future, and proceeding.to manufacture it with all due di- 
ligence. Whether this will be a simple breech-loader or a 
seven-shooter, or any still more destructive weapon, remains 
to be ascertained ; and no time should be lost in investigating 
the matter to the bottom, and supplying our army with a gun 
which shall be at least equal to any that foreign ingenuity can 
devise. Hitherto the mistake in this inquiry, as in the ques- 
tions of ships’ armour and turret-guns, has been the intolera- 
ble delay in our experiments. We prove to demonstration 
the value of heavy guns and revolving turrets long after other 
nations have introduced and adopted them; and where the 
English navy builds one turret-ship with an armament of 
first-class guns, some of the least important countries in the 
world manage to acquire whole fleets, built and armed upon 
the newest pattern. For every ship that Captain Coles has 
armed for our own Admiralty, he has turned out a score tor 
foreign Governments. In the end the model ship and the 
mode} cannon, perhaps also the model breech-loader, may be 
found in the British service, but hitherto our military and na- 
val administrators have seemed wholly insensible to the value 
of time, and entirely forzetful of the fact that an army or a 
navy which is on the point of getting the best arm in the 
world may be beaten by a weapon of more moderate preten- 
sions which has the advantage of being actually in the soldiers’ 
hands.— London paper. 


———__>___—_. 
NAPOLEON III. DISAPPOINTED. 


The Emperor Napoleon must now feel that, however flat- 
tering to national self-esteem, and how: ver lofty the position 
of arbiter of Europe, it is not exempt from harassing cares 
and vexations. I cannot say whether he regrets having an- 
nounced in the Moniteur the cession of Venetia and the ac- 
ceptance of his mediation by Austria ; but I may safely affirm 
that he was by no means satisfied with the manifestation that 
immediately tollowed it. Those manifestations on the part 
of the French population, the banners and oriflammes which 
floated from every window in Paris and in the great and small 
towns of the Empire, and the illuminations could not have 
been more brilliant had France herself just closed a hard- 
fought campaign by a glorious victory. They were, in fact, 
meant to be the unmistakable protestation of a people who 
were naturally proud that the able Sovereign who rules them 
should be thus sued, but who, too hastily, perhaps, jumped to 
the conclusion that all was over. The Emperor is disappoin- 
ted at finding that Prussia is resolved to pass the limits 
which may have been originally assigned to her in her action 
against Austria. He is disappointed and indignant—at least, 
if we may judge from appearances, and from what is said in 
official regions—that the Italians should be so far forgetful of 
what they owe to him as to disregard his repeated injunctions, 
and so continue the war by invading a territory which has 
been given to him—in trust, no doubt, for Italy, but which 
for the moment belongs to France. He is annoyed and 
pained that both should continue to act asif there had been 
no question of mediation ; that Koniggratz should be besieged, 
and Cialdini cross the Po; that neither belligerent will waive 
for the briefest space his right to carry on operations so long 
as the armistice is not signed ; that the Italians should make 
a diversion in favour of Prussia by harassing the retreat of the 
Austrian army; and that both these military casuists, with 
swords by their sides, should deem it better to cut the Gor- 
dian knot which he himself would untie by diplomacy. It is 
true the armistice is not signed, and the French Government 
has not yet officially declared its acceptance of the gift which 
Austria has in her extremity offered. 

Prince Napoleon leaves Paris this evening for the head- 
quarters of the King of Italy,on a mission from the Emperor 
Napoleon relative to the negotiations concerning the armis- 
tice. The Prince, who is charged to regulate with King 
Victor Emmanuel the definitive conditions of that arrange- 
ment, is to be accompanied by Baron Saillard, recently sent 
to Mexico on an important mission. 

With Prince Napoleon’s well-known sympathies with 
Italy, no Envoy could have a better chance of success. When 
the cousin of the Emperor, who is, at the same time, the son- 
in-law of the King of Italy, undertakes such a mission, it is 
because there is good reason for hoping that he will incline 
the King to act conformably to the wishes of the Emperor. 
The Prince proceeds to Verona, and it is to him that the Aus- 
trian authorities are charged to deliver up the city, as the first 
formality of the cession made to the Emperor of the French. 
Two French Generals accompany his Imperial Highness.— 
Paris Correspondent, Times. 

——_»—_———_ 


THE VENETIAN QUESTION. 


The immediate consequence of the Bohemian battle was that 
Austria at once gave up Venetia. She awakened to the fact, so 





1| with the Hanoverian and Federal troops, On one occasion 


often pressed on her, that if she insisted on holding a position 
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which, for all the purposes of German war, deprived her of the 

services of 200,000 men, she must necessarily some day or other 

become a secondary power in Germany. She ims beaten the 
Italians, but beating them does no good, There they are, ready 
to try their fortune again and again, and certain to pour into 
Venetia unless Austria keeps a sufficient army to hold them in 
check. Sad experience has shown Austria that she cannot afford 
to keep such an army there if she is to hold her own in Germany. 
What will happen next is exceedingly doubtful, unless terms of 
peace can at once be arranged, and it is by no means easy to say 
what terms apenas can be possible at present. Italy might be 
quieted with Venetia, if the Emperor of the French is willing to 
let her have Venetia; but this is as yet by no means certain. 
The preposterous and offensive project of erecting Venetia into 
a' separate independent State, the neutrality and safety of which 
should be teed, and the creation of which would prevent 
the Quadrilateral being used by or against Austria, is said to 
find favour with the Emperor. Perhaps he hopes that this might 
be the beginning of that Italian Contederation of separate States 
which was his own invention, and to which he still clings. Ia 
this way, and in this way only, as he perhaps calculates, he 
could give Venetia to Italy and at the same time gain an advan- 
tage to himself which would save him the necessity of asking 
for compensation in Liguria or Sardinia. He may also 
consider that this device would set a precedent for the solution 
of the great standing difficulty between France and Germany. 
But in Germany iteelf there are difficulties which it is strange if 
the war can have solved already. That Prussia should remain 
the owner of Saxony and Hanover is more, probably, than Aus- 
tria would endure ; and, if they are to remain independent 
States, Prussia will insist, as she actually has got hold of them, 
that they shall remain in strict subordination to her ; and this 
can only be done by the invention of a new Confederation in 
which Prussia shall have a decisive superiority, or by Austria 
consenting that the two halves of Germany shall be under differ- 
ent systems of government, Austria cannot be supposed likely 
to either very easily, and peace therefore may not be quite so 
near as it is supposed. And if the war goes on, and France, by 
holding Venetia, paralyses Italy, and permits all the Austrians 
to go northwards to fight the Prussians, what a very singular 
tion France will occupy, aod what a strange sort of neutra- 

ity that will be which enables one of the combatants to concen- 

trate all its force on the other! We wait to know whether the 
cession of Venetia will not yet lead to great and unexpected 


complications.—Saturday Review. 


hands of educated and accomplished statesmen. This is one 
of the strong points of Great Britain’s responsible system. In 
fact the grounds of difference between the leading statesmen 
of the two great parties of the Kingdom, are in many cases 
more theoretic than real. The most liberal members of the 
one vary but little from the more conservative members of the 
other, and thus it occurs that the most popular and rising 
man of the incoming ministry does not hesitate to compliment 
the ablest and most powerful man of the outgoing one. 
When Lord Stanley asserts that he has “always spoken, and 
always shall speak, of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with the respect which is due to splendid ability and elo- 
quence seldom surpassed in Parliament,” he not only grace- 
fully acknowledges a fact patent to all observing men, but at 
the same time shows a manliness and magnanimity that cor- 
respondingly tends to elevate himself in the estimation of 
such, both at home and abroad. And when he adds that Mr. 
Gladstone, as leader of the House of Commons, “ did not seem 
to be altogether fortunate,” he only statea a fact which we 
have ourselves set forth before the final fall of the late ministry. 
On the great question of Reform, Lord Stanley, after ex- 
pressing a belief that “ with some modifications the Bill of 
the late Government might have been passed,” candidly 
acknowledges that “it is not a question which is likely, after 
all that has been said and done, to be allowed to go to sleep ;” 
with which view of the case we quite agree with him. His 
fatter, Lord Derby, however, while admitting that “ there were 
classes of persons excluded from the franchise who had a fair 
claim and title upon the ground of their fitness to exercise 
the privileges of electors, and that there was a very large class 
whom the particular qualifications of the Act af 1832 ex- 
cluded,” yet reserves to himself “the most entire liberty” 
to act or not act in the premises ; and to decide “ as tojwhether 
the present Government should or should rot undertake in a 
future Session to bring in a measure for the amendment of the 
repr tation of the people.” Accordingly Reform may be 





Drisp.—At Folkstone, England, on the 27th June last, in the 
87th year of his age, GzorGe Lavrig, a native of Melrose, Scot- 
land, and for many years a merchant of this city. 





Drep.—Suddenly, at Long Branch, on the 24th inst, Rosert N. 
Tinson, in the 62nd year of his age. The funeral took place 
from his late residence, 54 East 34th 8t., on Thursday, at 2 o’clock. 





To CorresponDEeNTs.—* A Canadian.”—We know of no ‘“ So- 
ciety of Upper Canadians” in this city. A “ British American 
Club,” or Suciety would, in our opinion, prove to be an agreeable, 
as well as useful, organization in New York. 
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European News. 

Since our last issue we have been favoured with “ eight 
days later” news in all, the Hermann, Allemania, City of 
Paris, Hibernia and Scotia having all made good pas- 
sages. We present elsewhere a complete list of the ministers 
composing the new British Cabinet, and are also able to form 
some conclusions under a serarate heading as to their foreign, 
as well as domestic policy, which on the whole would appear 
quite as satisfactory as could have been expected. How long 
this conservative ministry will hold office, it is difficult now to 
foretell, but our own impression is that they will either be 
forced to bring in a Reform bill during the coming year or re- 
sign. ‘The foreign relations of the country at present appear 
to be very satisfactory, and the new ministry, judging from 
published speeches, are inclined to keep matters harmonious, 
by adhering to a strictly neutral position on European affairs, 
and cultivating the most friendly relations with America. 

The German War, which for a time promised a solution, 
through the cession of Venetia, and the mediation of Napo- 
leon, still 1ages in all its fury. Prussia elated with her suc- 
cesses, and confident in her new discovery in firearms, 
presses sharply her disheartened antagonist, and also insists 
that Italy shall not abandon the alliance at the bidding of 
France, even should she obtain her coveted province and 
port of Venice. We have not had long to wait, how- 
ever, to see that Prince Napoleon is tu be mixed up 
in this Venetian affair. He is said to have already 
started on his governmental mission, but how he will be 
received at Venice remains to be.seen. Already Russia 
has sounded the note of warning, and the “ attentive neu- 
trality ” Emperor, does not yet find that he is all supreme in 
Europe. Bismarckean Prussia may suddenly resolve on 
pushing this needle gun advantage to extremes ; and may yet 
demand, at the gates of the Austrian capital, the undisputed 
control of Germany, giving Austria only permission to exist, 
—thorn of her greatness—outside of the German Confederacy 
proper, which would hereafter consist in reality, of Prussia. 
Evidently the Austrians are discouraged and prepared to treat, 
but Prussia is determined to adhere to its successful war 
path till peace can be secured together with substantial ad- 
vantages to the great northern German nation. Whether 
Prussia or France will finally control Italy is still an open 
question, and one that the arbitrament of arms may yet de- 
cide. 

Should the Atlantic Telegraph be in working order before 
‘Wwe go to press again, we may be enlightened on this point, 
or at least be in possession of two weeks’ later news in place 
of one, which would undoubtedly throw some light on the 
subject. —— 

The New British Ministry. 

It is a gratifying reflection for Englishmen everywhere, 

that whatever be the changes of Government, the direc- 


considered an open question for the present, since Lord Rus- 
sell thinks it “but just that they (the new Ministry) should 
be allowed until the commencement of the next Session to 
prepare” their measures. 

So faras the foreign policy of the new government is con- 
cerned—as foreshadowed by Lord Derby, Lord Stanley, and 
Mr. Disraeli alike—it appears even more than satisfactory. 
First the Premier labours to prove that a Conservative Gov- 
ernment is not “ necessarily a warlike Government” and to 
show moreover that “the Conservative party consists in a 
great measure of men who have the greatest interest and the 
largest stake in the country,” and therefore entitled to confi- 
dence iu the management of its affairs. Lord Derby should 
have said “ the greatest /anded interes!,” we think, and have 
candidly confessed thet England’s great manufacturicg and 
commercial interests are rapidly taking the lead, and will 
soon wrest the power from the landed Conservatives again. 
Mr. Disraeli boldly asserts that “ England has outgrown the 
European Continent,” and is in fact a world-wide power, but 
if anything in particular, that “she is really more of an Asi- 
atic than a European power.” After advising the strictest 
neutrality in the affairs of the Continent, he describes the 
present wars as “ a great struggle respecting the boundaries 
of great States and the development of nationalities,” 
which he thinks Great Britain should leave severely 
alone. But as to America he unqualifiedly says 
that “there never was a time when a better under- 
standing existed between the two Governments of England 
and the United States than exists at present;” and after 
complimenting the Government of the day, upon the “ prompt, 
energetic and efficient measures” taken to suppress the late 
Fenian raid, adds, that, “the mode in which they fulfilled 
their international duties, and the cordial spirit in which they 
communicated with the Government of England in this mat- 
ter, have consolidated what was before a deep and cordial 
feeling on the part of the people of this country towards the 
American Government.” 

Lord Stanley is no less emphatic in declaring that (as 
Foreign minister), he looks “ upon a frank and friendly un- 
derstanding with the United States as almost the first requi- 
site of English diplomacy. No other Power, except France, 
can do us so much harm ; no other Power, not even France, 
is so closely bound with us in ties of commercial inter- 
course.” 

All this is satisfactory in the extreme, and even more than 
could reasonably have been expected from the party now in 
power. Finally, in behalf of our British American friends, 
we are glad to note that the present government like the 
past, warmly supports the Confederation policy, which may 
be said to insure its success in any event, if the Provinces are 
true to their own interests, and improve promptly their pre- 
sent opportunities ; which we, for their own sakes, hope they 
may, thus adding one to that world-wide family of nations 
alluded to by Mr. Disraeli, who are all proud of acknowledg- 
ing Britannia as their head. 

Justice or Expediency. 

With singular unanimity—there being no votes recorded 
in the negative—the House of Representatives on ‘Thursday 
voted to essentially modify the existing neutrality lawe, or, es 
Mr. Banks, the author of the bill, expresses it, “to scale the 
Neutrality Act of 1818, to the standard of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act of Great Britain of 1819.” In other words, the 
Lower House of the ederal Congress has agreed to abandon 





the high ground of justice for that of expediency, and to make 
the action of other nations rather than the Right, the standard 


tion of the affairs of ithe nation\ always, remains in the | of international morality. In particular, it may be said, that 


the new act authorizes citizens of the United States in sellin 
vessels and munitions of war to governments, or to citizens M 
governments, with which the United States is at peace. it 
repeals the provision of the act of 1818 making the govern. 
ment responsible for the acts of its citizens outside its juris. 
diction ; but provides that they shall be prosecuted on their 
return ; it repeals the section requiring owners and consignee, 
of armed vessels departing from this country to give bonds 
for their good conduct, and relieves collectors of Customs 
from the duty of seizing and detaining vessels whenever there 
is cause for suspicion that there is an intention ot committin 
hostile acts against other governments—in short it emasculates 
the act of 1818 and enacts in its stead a law which may be 
construed at will by the administration in power, and repeals 
all the just restraints which the former act threw around the 
conduct of the U. 8, in its intercourse with other nations, To 
his credit be it said, Mr. Raymond endeavoured to stem 
the current that in and out of Congress sets strongly in fa. 
vour of all measures in which pride of country and the Ame. 
rican eagle enter, but withoutavail. We wish we could read 
his name recorded in the negative on the final vote, but he 
seems to have lacked the moral courage to stand in “a glorious 
minority of one.” 

That this result has at last been reached, may grieve, but 
cannot altogether surprise the impartial observer of American 
affairs. That so early and so unanimous a vote was secured, 
is owing almost entirely to the recent Fenian raid on Canada, 
On that occasion the Neutrality Act of 1818 was impartially, 
although tardily, enforced, and its old-fashioned, straightfor. 
ward honesty was found to but illy accord with our modern 
and somewhat loose ideas on the subject. Besides, by 
its enforcement a great political turmoil was occasioned. 4 
large body of the “free and independent” voters of the land 
had been seriously offended, and unless some step was taken 
toward a repeal of the obnoxious act, the consequences, in 
view of the autumn elections, might be serious. More wise 
than is the habit of its party, a leading radical organ during 
the progress of the raid, spoke out decidedly in favour of the 
Fenians and in condemnation of the course of the President, 
thus making many friends among the would-be invader, 
This lead seems now to have been followec by Congress, and 
haste is made to propitiate the men who had a hand in 
raising almost every member to his present posi- 
tion, and who certainly will have much to sy 
on the practical question of their remaining there, 
Hence this wonderful unanimity. No time must be 
lost to placate this perhaps unsavoury, but nevertheless potent, 
power behind the throne. Justice and Right are but cold 
deities and stand afar off. Self Interest is near at hand and 
has pecuniary arguments at command few members bave 
learned how to resist. Thus is the way prepared for another 
Fenian raid, and, should the act become a law, we may look 
for a repetition of the recent scenes on the border, but aggra- 
vated in all their worst features,at no very distant day. 
Cruisers, too, will be fitted out in federal ports and may put 
to sea without fear of molestation by prying officers of cus- 
toms. Canada’s, and particularly the maritime provinces’ best 
defence hereafter, will be in the strong right arms of their 
brave sons, and in that foresight on the part of the military 
authorities which ensures success. 

But independent of all selfish considerations, the honest 
well-wisher of his kind cannot but regard with deep regret 
this long step backward by a great people. The ideal 
which presents itself to the mind that is limited in its 
view by no sectional boundaries, is that of an internation- 
al comity embracing all Christendom, and framed on the gol- 
den rule that regards the rights of others equally sacred with 
our own. How different such a code from the miserable 
natrowing down of the law to the barest necessities of the 
case proposed in Mr. Banks’ bill. And how still more nar 
row-minded the excuse, even were it valid, tuat Eng- 
land’s laws are less liberal than those of this country. Rather 
should it be the boast of independent America that she scorns 
to guage her action on matters international by the example 
of other lands, but bases it broadly on the eternal principles 
of Right. Let us hope that reflection will convince the think- 
ing masses of the country of the short-sightedness of their re- 
presentatives, and lead them to repudiate their action and in- 
sist on a course more liberal in practice, and conformed toa 
nobler theory of the rights of mankind. 





“ Scotched” Fenianism- 

Since both the Prime Minister of England and the Finance 
Minister of Canada have pronounced this farcical Hibernian 
movement only “scotched,” not dead, it now becomes a legi- 
timate subject of inquiry how this hydra-headed serpent can 
be most effectually finished or killed outright. For our own 
part, we believe that there is but little actual vitality left in 
this peripatetic organization, (if organization it may be term 
ed). Still, when we see the U. S. daily press again lending 
itself to the circulation of sensation rumours and suggestions, 
and Congress actually keeping up the discussion of the sub- 
ject after it should be dropped and “ severely Jet alone,” we 
cannot but reflect that the resuscitation of what Lord Derby 
calls ‘that absurd and mischievous conspiracy,” may possibly 
be brought about at some future day, provided the monster 
be not now completely annihilated. How this is to be accom- 
plished is the question now to be decided. From the forego- 
ing preface, it would hardly be imagined that this article was 
intended as a plea for leniency; but it is, nevertheless. 
While we believe with the new British Premier, that the 
whole organization was originally made up of “a vast num: 





ber of dupes, headed by two or three arch impoastors,” we cal 
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not but fear that vengeance now visited upon any one of 
these dupes, however guilty ostensibly, would tend to restore 
life to the whole body more quickly than any other act that 
could now transpire. We need hardly say that we allude to 
the prisoners now in the hands of the Canadian au- 
thorities. The poor deluded wretches were led to be- 
lieve that all they had to do was to reach Canadian 
soil, when ‘“‘a general rising” would take place, when 


place of being received as worse than enemies. * This mistake 
is now patent and visible to all, and we think that if leniency 
is shown to these misguided men, and that promptly, that not 
ore Fenian in a thousand will be found to again entertain the 
idea of redressing the ills of Ireland by wantonly committing 
murder in Canada, and a reaction will take place which will 
teach the guilty leaders a lesson that they will not readily 
forget ; while Canada will be doubly secure in having shown 
to the world their resolution for defence, and at the same time 
that higher quality of leniency and mercy to misguided men. 

We are aware that those who have suffered by this criminal 
raid will not agree with us, but will insist upon simple jus- 

tice—blood for blood. But let it be remembered that we have 
lately witnessed the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of lives 
on battle-fields, but have not yet seen a civil execution; 
and Jet us hope that although the provocation is great, and the 
acts the most wanton, that mercy will be shown, If the bat- 
tle should ever be renewed—which we do not anticipate—the 
sympathies of mankind would be with those who had shown 
themselves brave and ready in defence, but magnanimous 
withal. 

We say then to our provincial friends, convict, if you please, 
which can be done quickly ; but, if so,’afterwards pardon and 
dismiss with a reprimand, and let there not be a martyr’s cry 
raised to infuriate ignorant desperadoes at some future time. 
Much better that a few lives should be spared now than many 
sacrificed in the future. Ifthe prisoners in question were the 
leaders of this foolish foray we might perhaps plead less 
earnestly, but now we believe the true course is the one here 
recommended. a 
The International Rowing Match. 

The races between Henry Kelley of Putney, champion of Eng- 
land, and James Hammil, champion of America, came off at New- 
eastle-on-Tyne, on the 4th and 5th inst. The men agreed to row 
for £250 a side, the first race to be over a straight course of five 
miles in length, the American’s forte being distance, and the 
second over the same number of miles, but to be rowed two and 
ahalf miles straight, round a turning budy, and back to the 
starting post. Contrary to established usage in England, Ham- 
mil procured the appointment of the time for starting between 
seven and nine in the morning, his usual hours for hard rowing, 
and Kelley being charged with showing the white feather in the 
matter was compelled to yield. Thus, the American, in the first 
race, certainly, had both the time of day and the course in his fa- 
your, and, it may be added, also, the popular sentiment to a great 
extent, the sporting fraternity having conceived the idea that their 
champion was desirous of retiring from the eacocunter. 

Of the two antagonists it is not necessary to speak at length, 
both being well known. It may be premised, however, that for 
Kelley this has probably been his last race, he having intended to 
retire after his Lynn victory of last year, but being challenged by 
the champion of America, he consented to row again for the 
honour of his native land. Hammil is chiefly known 
to fame by his contests with Ward, five in number, four 
of which he won, the last in 1864. In the year following he 
gained the day in a race with a second-rate English sculler, which 
seems to have convinced him of his ability to compete success- 
fully with the crack oarsmen of the mother country. Hammil is 
in his twenty-eighth year, weighs 11 st. 2lb., and stands 5 ft. 6in. in 
height. Kelley is in his thirty-sixth year, weighs 10st. 71b. and 
stands 5 ft. 84¢in. In the first race the nose of Kelley’s boat be- 
Zan to show in front from the second stroke, and in fifty yards he 
had gained an advantage of nearly three feet, the American 
towing upwards of fifty strokes per minute and losing at every 
stroke. This start of the English champion Hammil could not 
succeed in overcoming, and when Kelley reached the goal at 
Leamington Point, he jwas the winner ‘by about 600 yards, or 
Perhaps nearer halfa mile; the time being close on to 30 minutes. 
At the second race on the day following, the water, which had 
Previously been like glass, was quite rough. Again at the very 
outset did Kelley take the lead, 1n half a-dozen strokes obtaining 
an advantage of a third of a length, Hammil, however, rowing 
better than before. When Kelley had gained a lead of half a 
length the American “‘ spurted” until the stem of his opponent’s 
boat was only about a quarter of a length in advance. This ad- 
vantage, however, was soon lost, and at Shot Tower the English- 
man was four lengths a-head, and the contest virtually ended. At 
the turn Hammil was more than a quarter of a mile behind 
Kelley and gave up the contest, when he drew up to the 
Stake boat, the English champion rowing the remainder of the 
Trace alone, and completing it in 39 min. and 23sec. trom the 
Start. 

It isto be remarked, in view of the result, that our American 
contemporaries of the press have taken the matter very quietly, 
scarcely even giving the subject the compliment of a comment. 
Had the contest terminated in the victory of the American cham- 
Pion, would a similar silence have been preserved? We trow not. 
And yet the match was an entirely friendly one, and Hammil 
had not the slightest cause for complaint. The American cannot, 
therefore, attribute his defeat to any lack of fair play, but, if he is 
Sincere, will confess that his failure is owing to a radical fault in 

his style of rowing—a style that depends for success more upon 
brute strength and the enormous development of muscle than 
Upon skill and a natural use of the arms. As a representative of 
his system Hammil has probably arrived at perfection, and if car- 
tying it into practice under the most favourable of circumstances, 
does not make him the victor, he should discard it and adopt 
the more rational English method. Of the two competitors 
Hammil was by far the stronger man, but his strength, even 
when pushed to its utmost, could not ayail against the superior 


style of sculling pitted against Kim. If the American sporting 
press is wise it will at once commence a crusade against the bar- 
barous mode of sculling now in vogue in this country, and, by 
securing its abolition, at least give American champions in fu- 
ture races something like an equal chance of success with their 
English competitors. If Hammil’s present defeat has but this 
result, he will, it may be said, not have been defeated in vain. 


record, those that are still in the future darken the musical at- 
mosphere with their shadows and give us cause to prophesy. Of 
these we will refer first to that which is probably nearest in point 
of time, the inauguration of another short season of Italian opera 
in aid of the Garibaldi fund. Nothing daunted b: of 
the undertaking at Niblo’s theatre, the — managers are 
willing to risk the chances of additional 


at the French theatre in Fourteenth Street. We wish we could 
anticipate for them a more brilliant realization than the facts seem 
to warrant, for despite the heat—heat that even the fervidness of 


his restored love when the Ice Witch rises upon the scene and 
places the left hand of Harold in that of Vila, and the latter instantly 
expires. At this juncture a superior power—/reyr, the Sun 
God—makes his appearance, dissolves the baneful curses, re- 
stores Lady Ulla to life and unites the happy lovers. In interpre- 
ting this pleasant extravaganza, the Webb sisters, provincial as- 
pirants for metropolitan fame, carried off a large ehare of the ho- 
nours, the acting of Miss Ada, as Minna, being particularly appre 

elated by the audience—an appreciation which took the form ot 
an almost countless profusion ot floral tributes. As Druda and 
Hecla, Miss Newton and Miss Wood made a pleasant impression 
and acted, the one with becoming dignity and the other with ear- 
nestness and vivacity. Of the male characters that old favourite, 
Mark Smith, easily distanced his competitors and reigned mon 

arch of the mimic scene. His interpretation of the character 
was marked by his accustomed humour, and racy with that exqui- 
site drollery that renders him oue of the best of burlesque actors. 
Thus set forth, the ‘Ice Witch” cannot fail of having a long and 
prosperous career. 

At Wood’s theatre, ‘‘ Cinderella” and “‘ Mrs. Smith” have kept 
the nee during the week, until last evening, when the “ Fair 
One With the Golden Locks’? was given for the benefit of Miss 
Irene Worrell. The version of ** Cinderella” chosen, is, we be- 
lieve, that performed at the Olympic last season, and which is by 
one of the most prolific but not always successful of English bur- 
lesque writers. The spectacle is only passably put on the stage 
at Wood’s theatre, and is rather the vehicle for some good act 
ing on the part of the Worrell sisters and Mr. Leffingwell 
than attractive from a scenic poiut of view. Of the three sisters, 
Miss Jeannie, as the valet, Dandini, seems most thoroughly to 
enter into her part and acts with a vivacity the influeace of which 
it is difficult to resist. In her first dress as the valet proper, she 
is altogether charming, and has chosen a very becoming costume. 
The more gorgeous attire ot the Prince which she subsequently 
assumes, is nut so well suited to her complexion which is brune. 
As Clorinda, the eldest sister, Mr. Leflingweil’s make up is suffi- 
ciently absurd, yet not quite so well done as that of Mr. Rowe, 
who assumed the part at the Olympic. The acting of the former 
was ps to the standard, but still we cannot consider Clorinda as 
one of Mr. Leffingwell’s strongest parts. His voice, too, natu- 
rally a deep one, was in no way disguised, and although a little 
roughness at the time of life at which the eldest sister is supposed 
to have arrived may be usual, we doubt whether the same tones 
which Mr. Leffingwell so appropriately used in the part of Beppo, 
in the burlesque “Fra Diavolo,” are anyway possible to even an 
ancient member of the tender sex. ‘Cinderella’ was pleasingly 
prefaced by the performance of a one act trifle from the German, 
entitled “ Mrs, Smith,” and in which Miss Sophie Worrell takes 
the principal part. Mrs.{Smith is a lady who assumes the char- 
acter of a coachman’s wile to escape pursuit, herself and brother 
being political fugitives’ She is concesled by Baroness Werding in 
whom we are glad to welcome back again, Miss Celia Logan, and 
wooed by the Baroness’s brother, Mr. Leflingwell. The latter 
part was ill-suited to that gentleman, who, we take it, has but 
slender qualifications for undertaking genteel comedy, although 
unsurpassed as a burlesque actor. As among the minute wherein 
Mr. Letliogwell is wanting, we would suggest that gloves are in- 
dispensable to a gentleman calling upon a lady of rank, and 
that even the ties of consanguinity wil) not absolve from an ob- 
servance of the commonest rules of society. As a whole, ‘ Mrs, 
Smith,” although not taking the highest rank, is an agreeable ad- 
dition to our list of comediettas and, together with ‘‘ Cinderella,” 
form a pleasant mode of saying farewell, as the popular * Sisters” 
soon depart for the provinces. 

In our notice last week of the attractions to be offered at Niblo’s 
Theatre, during the coming season, we fell into the error of di- 
vorcing the fine spectacular effects, taken from the successful Pa- 
risian ballet of the Biche au Bois, from the play, the ‘ Black 
Crook,” they are intended to illustrate. This spectacle drama 
will be one of the most brilliant ever produced in this country. 
Two enterprising agents, Messrs. Jarrrett and Palmer, have for 
nearly six months been making the necessary preparations 
abroad, and which have only recently been completed. The 
ballet is to include some fifty “ladies,” who will, of course, 
without exception, be “young and beautitul,’’ and who will 
be expressly imported for the occasion. ‘The Biche au Bois is 
an old favourite in Paris, and it will be no rash prediction to pro- 
phesy a similar popularity here. 

As to the other theatres, the “Colleen Bawn” has held the 
stage during the week at Wallack’s, and as ‘‘ headers’’ are pecu- 
liarly agreeable at the prevailing temperature, we presume it may 
be termed seasonable. At any rate it has fairly filled the theatre 
and agreeably occupied the time until the “ Bould Boy of Glen- 
gall” is ready to make his appearance, which will be, it is an- 
nounced, on Monday evening next. ‘‘ Columbus” is still being “ re- 
constructed”’ at the Winter Garden, to the delight of the patrons 
of that establishment and the profit of the management. “ Jack 
and Gill” still ** plays and pays” at Barnum’s, and is likely to do 
so until the cooler nights of autumn warn the Foxes pack to 
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Although the past week has brought no new musical event to 
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series of performances. These will probably take place next week 


patriotism could not withstand- which doubtless would have 
thinned the audiences under any circumstances, it cannot be de- 
nied that Italian opera in July and August is quite as unseasona- 
ble as strawberries in December, and although we are glad 
enough to obtain the latter at any time, the former must pine 
from the general absence of its patrons from their hyemal haunts. 
Notwithstanding this there may be strangers and resident 
Italians in sufficient numbers in the city to ensure paying houses. 
Let us hope, also, that for the sake of the cause, if for nothing 
else, a little more harmony ot action may characterise both the 
artists and the management in Fourteenth street than was exhi- 
bited at the Broadway theatre. 

Turning from the Italian opera as an exotic, to the same plant 
become, let us hope, almost native to the soil, we may note that 
the engagements of Mr Maretzek are rapidly increasing in num- 
ber and talent. In addition to those already announced, we may 
add that the old favourites Miles. Poch, Morensi, and Signors Maz- 
zolini and Antonucci have been retained. The negotiations for 
the engagement of the primi donna assoluta are so far progressed 
that a final answer is expected by an early steamer, when the 
name of the fair enchantress may be divulged to an expectant pub- 
lic. The season will commence in November at Winter Garden, 
Mr. Booth occupying the off nights in tragedy. In this connec- 
tion it may be added that ramours prevail to the effect that the 
Academy of Music will not be rebuilt, at least not upon the same 
site. This arises from no lack of resources on the part of the 
directors, the insurance obtained upon the old building and the 
balance on hand in the treasury giving a very handsome basis upon 
which to construct the new edifice. It is rather from the fear of 
being lett behind in the upward march of fashion in this city that 
gives the management pause. ‘‘ Northward”’ the star of empire 
may be said to takeits way, and itis matter for serious considera- 
tion whether afew short years may not transport the residences of 
the majority of opera goers to the vicinity of Central Park. Insuch 
a case a descent to Fourteenth street would be quite as serious an 
undertaking as a visit to the opera house at Brooklyn for an even- 
ing’s amusement. A site no higher than the property opposite 
the Academy of Design on 23rd street, would be preferable to the 
old location and proportionably nearer to the fashionable centres 
present and future. We think the directors wise in hesitating 
before building again on so unpropitious a locality, and trust that 
the different sites proposed will be well considered before a final 
decision is arrived at. 

Of the various enterprises on foot anc noticed last week, looking 
toward the inauguration of another season of English Opera, that 
of Mr. Draper has been the first to take practical shape. It is 
understood that he has decided to open the doors ofsome one of our 
theatres during the coming month, with an entirely new company 
and with such precautions in the managerial way as should com- 
mand success. Let us pare, @avance, that if this should not 
attend the enterprise it will probably be from a lack of musical 
talent rather than from a want of financial ability. Mr. Draper is 
skilled in the art of catering to the amusement-loving public, and 
should he be able to enlist the proper talent, as no doubt he will, 
the new enterprise will at least deserve support. Whether it 
will receive it is another question. We consider an opening in 
August unwise, but shall be e to have our wisdom proved 
foolishness in this instance. There is no reason why English 
opera should not be as perennial as the English drama, and all 
seasons be alike favourable for the song-birds who dispense their 
linked-sweetness in the vernacular. All success attend Mr. 
Draper’s enterprise. 








Drama. 


Cloudy skies, fresh breezes, and a more tolerable temperature 
have combined to fill the theatres during the present week and to 
quicken the slow-beating — of the managers. Certainly these 
worthy public servants have deserved at the hands of theatre- 
goers tar greater pecuniary rewards than the gods have voucheafed. 
Notwithstanding the parching heats cf the past month, these 
energetic gentlemen have relaxed no effort at affording the best 
possible entertainment at their command, and the general bill of 
fare presents plats of a delicacy that would do no discredit to the 
height of the regularseason. In the past this has been otherwise. 
Presuming on the absence of the more discerning of their patrons, 
the different theatrical managers have usually allowed themselves 
to serve up dramatic dishes a trifle coarse and of a strong savour 
as to condiments that would disgust their usual guests, But 
now the banquet to which we have been invited, although differ 
ing, as it should, from that spread for fall and winter habitués—the 
heavy meats and substantial courses giving place to a succession 
of delicious dainties in the way of dance and song that may be 
said to cheer but not inebriate the weary brain of the summer 
loiterer—is yet first-class as to quality and prepared Ly artists who 
would grace any feast, however costly. 

In illustration of our remarks we may properly advert, first, to 
the entertainment furnished at the Olympic, the only theatre 
which this week has furnished that most welcome ot gifts to the 
critic—a change of bill. The ‘‘Ice Witch,” long preparing, was 
at last presented on Monday evening and may be considered the 
first fruits of the new management and an earnest of its intentions 
for the future. This spectacle is not, we believe, altogether a 
novelty, although never before placed upon metropolitan boards. 
If our memory serves us it has had a successful run in several of 
the provincial cities, Baltimore among them, and comes to 
us for a final verdict. That verdict at the first hearing was 
a most favourasle one, the audience demanding the re- 
setting of most of the tableaux, and evincing an uomistakeable 
desire for the repetition of the entire piece. ‘* The Witch” has 
been produced with that attention to scenic effect for which Mr. 
Hayes and his assistants are famous, and gives pleasing assurance 
that their established reputation will not be allowed to suffer 
eclipse in the hands of the new manager. The plot of the piece 
is simple, if extravagant. Harold, the ae shipwrecked 
upon an ice-bound coast, is found by the Ice Witch, Druda (Miss 
Kate Newton) who falls in love with and escorts him to her sub- 
terranean abode. The sea-king’s follower, Magnus Snoro (Mr. 





their old quarters. The Chiarini circus, too, has pitched its tent 
in Bleecker Street, and thus we travel slowly but steadily toward 


the inauguration of the regular season. 





HFacts and Facies. 


The subscriptions to the Portland relief funtl have reached 
the aggregate of $104,356, and the committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce have lett for Portland to distribute the funds. 
The French have discovered that from the roois of the 
lucerne they can make these ingredients: sugar, soap, and 
paper, and, of course, money.-— It iscurrently reported 
that his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, is likely to be a 
bidder for the Durris estate, in Kincardineshire, at present 
for sale.—— Figaro makes game of the ardour of the 
Parisian young swells for rowing, and calls them—an inter- 
national name—Snols-cangtiers. Hiram Powers, the 
sculptor, is a Swedenborgian, and proposes to execute a 
statue of Swedenborg.—-——The Empress of the French 
has again been distinguishing herself by her fearless visit to 
the cholera wards of the Amiens Hospital. —The Union 
Band of London has a dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. 
per annum, and a bonus of 5 per cent., making, with the 
dividend paid in January, 22} per cent. for the past twelve 
months.————-An official return contained in the Moniteur 
shows that the total revenue of France from indirect taxes 
during the first half of the present year amounted to 619,574,- 
000 francs, being an increase of 56.653,000 francs on the cor- 
responding period in 1865. —The report of the Cholera 
Conference is not yet ready, and it is believed will not be 
published for some time.————The son of Mdme. Ristori, 
the actress, has been named captain ior his gallant conduct at 
the battle of Custozza. An auction of hair of young 
girls who have taken the veil was recently held at a convent 
in Paris, when 890 lb. of hair was sold for £1200.——-——— 
The Duke of Beaufort, whose horse Ceylon this year won the 
Grand Prix de Paris, bas given 7,500fr. to the poor of the 
twenty arrondissements of Paris, and 2,500 fr. to the English 
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Mark Smith) accompanies his master and becomes 
of another fairy, Hecla (Theresa Wood). After enjoying tor a 
while the hospitalities of the fairies, the ungrateful mortals be 

to long to revisit their earthly sweethearts, Lady Ulla and her 
maid Minna, characters taken by the Webb sisters. This discov- 
ering the jealous fairies turn their lovers adrift with the present 
to each of a curse: Harold having his left hand frozen and endow- 
ed with the inconvenient quality of destroying the life of what- 
ever it touches, and Magnus being surrounded constantly by a 
chilling atmosphere. Thus outfitted, the wanderers return to 
earth just in time to rescue the Lady Ulla and Minna from the 
clutches of the ruffian Gruthioff, The sea-king is about to marry 














Pr tant Church of Chantilly. The Government of 
Italy have just given Messrs. Ralph Heaton and Sons, of the 
Mint, Birmingham, orders to proceed with a further supply of 
bronze coin for that country. This additional quaatity of 
about 1,200 tons is to be delivered as qnickly as possible. 

A requisition will shortly be presented to the Dean of 
Westminster, signed by men of letters holding the most di- 
verse theological opinions, expressing an earnest desire that 
a monument in Westminster Abbey should record the grati- 
tude of the English people to the author of the “ Christian 
Year.” Marey has communicated to the Paris 
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Academy of Sciences the description of a very tee in- 
strument, which he calls a myograph, for exhibiting the vi- 
brations of the muscles of the human body.—-——U a 
beam of one of the houses pee down near Notre Dame, 
Paris, recently, the following inscription was found cut in the 
wood :—"I was placed here in the 
hundred years old when they took me from the forest of 
Roaoy.” ‘This venerable piece of wood, therefore, must have 
existed in the time of Charles the Bald, 25th King of France, 
who reigned from 845 to 861.————-In consequence of a 
falling off in the foreign demand for Scotch made whisky, it 
has been arranged by a few of the leading Scotch distillers to 
close their establishments for a longer or shorter period, as 
circumstances may determine. The London Charter- 
house School is at last to be removed into the country. 
The number of Acts of Parliament passed in the present ses- 
sion, which commenced on the 1st of February, is 131, of 
which 38 are public and 98 local.— Mr. J. B. Higginson 
has published a “ Map of the Seat of War in Central Europe,” 
j2 convenient form. 
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THE NEW BRITISH MINISTRY. 
The following is a complete list of the new Ministry :— 





CABINET. 

First Lord of the Treasury.............. Lord Derby. 
Ch llor of the Exchequer ........... Mr. Disraeli, 
ae Mr. Walpole. 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs............ Lord Stanley. 
Secretary for the Colonies.............. rd Carnarvon 
Ok kk Re General Peel. 

Ct MED once e6encesececcences Lord Cranborne. 
First Lord of the Admiralty. . Sir J. Pakington. 
Lord Chancellor............ Lord Chelmsford. 







vy 
Chancellor of the Duchy. ... 
Chief Commissioner of Works... 
President of Poor Law Board 





President of Board of Trade............. Sir 8. Northcote. 
Postmaster-General ;............. 2.0005 Duke of Montrose. 
JUNIOR LORDS OF THE TREASURY. 
Hon G. Noel. 
JOINT SECRETARIES TO THE TREASURY. 
Colonel Taylor. Mr. G. W. Hunt. 
UNDER-SECRETARIES. 
amas Department ......ccccccccccccces Lord Belmore. 
BE Ds soc svasccccescesscseces’ Mr. E. Egerton. 
SA iMéihsnceveckcddveneedvneesenede Mr. Adderley. 
Ebédutedistvtnacevkecooceecesesqusesd rd Longford. 
Pe hasicnividsctdeesetevsctscucswuses Sir J. Fergusson. 


JUNIOR LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


Mr. Du Cane. Admiral Dacres. 
Sir J. Hay. Admiral G, H. Seymour 
Admiral Milne. 
RINE Sir H. Cairns. 
Solicitor-General.......................Mr, Bovill. 


Vice-President of the Board of Trade....Mr. 8. Cave. 


Judge-Advocate-General ............... Mr. Mowbray 

Secretary to the Poor Law Board....... Mr. R. Earle. 

Vice-President of the Council........... Mr. Corry. 
IRELAND 

RS . ccindetatadsiasedvosned Marquis of Abercorn, 

Er nteeccd-conectdecccsasatd Lord Naas. 

Lord Chancellor.........cscce0« ...-Mr. Brewster. 





Attorney-General. . 
Solicitor-General 





...-Mr. George. 








SCOTLAND. 

NED... ck ciccusagrcnectiensdel Mr. Patton. 
ES Mr. 8. Gordon. 

THE HOUSEHOLD. 
ORR Earl of Bradford. 
Lord High Steward............... ...-Duke of Marlborough, 
Vice-Chamberlain . -Lord Claud Hamilton. 
Controller .... .Lord Royston. 
Treasurer ..... -Lord Burghley. 


-Duke of Beaufort. 
-Lord Colville. 





Master of the Buckhounds.... 
—_————_@—_—- 


THE PRINCESS HELENA’S WEDDING. 


Shortly before one o’clock on the 5th inst., her Royal 
Highness Princess Helena Augusta Victoria, third daughter 
of her Majesty, was married in the Private Chapel within 
Windsor Castle to his Royal Highness Prince Christian of 
Sleswick-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg. 

The marriage was of an essentially different character to 
that of a few days previous at Kew. The latter was rustic 
and genial, with a sufficient amount of courtly state. But the 
marriage of the Princess Helena and Prince Christian was es. 
sentially one of State ceremony, although the small chapel 
where it took place somewhat circumscribed that ceremony. 

The bells of St. John’s and St. George’s were ringing mer- 
rily from seven in the morning, and the town was specially 
decorated for the “ auspicious event.” 

The members of the Royal family and other Royal and 
illustrious visitors assembled in the White drawing-room at 
twelve o’clock, the bride being in her Majesty's private apart- 
ments while her suite were in. the adjoining corridor, and 
Prince Christian, his supporters and attendants, being in the 

m. The ladies and gentlemen of the household as- 


sembled in the corridor, the ambassadors, foreign ministers, 
cabinet ministers, and others invited were conducted from the 


Red and Green drawing-rooms to the chapel. 


His Grace the Lord Primste ofall England ; the Right Rev. 
the Bishop of London; the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Almoner and Bishop of the Diocese, 

rd Bishop of Winchester, as Prelate of 
the Order of the Garter, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Worcester, as Clerk of the Closet, the Hon. and Very Rev. 


Oxford as Lord “A 
the Right Rev. the 


Gerald Wellesley, met and robed in the audience chamber 


whence they proceeded tothe chapel and took their seats 


within the altar rails. 


The Lord Chamberlain, Viscount Sydney, G.C.B., and the 
Vice-Chamberlain, Viscount Castlerosse, M.P., then returned 


to the Red Room and _ introduced his Royal Highness (su 


rted by his Serene Highness Prince Frederic of Sleswick- 


olstein Sonderbourg-Au; 


stcnburg, and his Serene H 
ness Prince Edward of : 


axe Weimer, C.B. 


Cust, K.C.H. (Master of the Ceremonies), Lieut.-Colonel G. G. 
Gordon, Count de Rantzau, and Major-General F. 


B ; mour,|establishment. By reference to the “ War Office” below it 
C.B. (in attendance on his Royal Highness by command of the| will be seen that the changes contemplated have been made. 
—= leading the way, while Mendelssohn’s march from 

“ Athalie” was played. 


On reaching the altar, the bride took her seat on the left 
The Queen gave the bride 
was performed by the Lord 
that fear the 
less us,” were 


side, the Queen being near her. 
away. The whole of the service 
Primate. The two ms, “ Blessed are all th 
Lord” and ‘ God merciful unto us and 


chanted, Before the Benediction the choir & weddin 


chorale composed by Mr, W, G. Cusins, of the Private Chape 


-| of the several orders wearing their respective collars. 


| He is succeeded in the family honours and estates in Wilt- 


igh- 
) into the right 
side of the altar; Lancaster and Richmond heralds, Sir E. 


(who played the organ). Sphor’s March was given at the 
conclusion, and a salute was fired in the Long 

The Queen wore s dress of black moiré antique, embroider- 
ed with silver, with a long crépe Seisse veil falling from under 
a crown of diamonds, with necklace and diamond orna- 
ments. 

The Princess Helena wore a wedding-dress of rich white 
satin, covered with Honiton point lace and trimmed with 
bouquets of orange blossom and myrtle, under a white satin 
train, lined with white glacé, and trimmed round with Honi- 
ton lace, mixed wiih bouquets and cordons of orange blossom 
and myrtle. Wedding wreath of orange blossom and myrtle 


under a splendid veil of Honiton lace. The pattern of the 
lace was an el t design in ivy, rose, and myrtle. 
The cess Louisa wore a white glacé petticoat covered 


with tulle illusion trimmed with Brussels point lace under a 
body, and pointed tunic of blue satin trimmed with point 
lace and blue and frosted silver ornaments. Coiffure, a wreath 
of blush roses and silver, tulle veil. 

The dress of the Princess Beatrice consisted of a blue satin 
dress trimmed with point lace and blue and frosted silver 
"ree Coiffure, a wreath of blush roses and silver, tulle 
veil. 

The ladies acting as bridesmaids were dressed in % white 
glacé dress covered with plaitings and bouillonée of tulle 
under a long tunic of silver tulle, which was looped up on 
one side with a chatelaine of pink roses, forget-me-nots, and 
white heather; the body and skirts were also trimmed with 
branches of pink roses, furget-me-nots, and heather ; coifture, 
a — of pink roses, forget-me-nots, and heather, with long 
tulle veil, 

The dresses of the guests were—for ladies, full dress with- 
out trains ; for gentlemen, full dress with trousers, the knights 


On oom chapel the bride was attended by Lady 
Susan Leslie-Melville, Lady of the Bedchamber to her Royal 
— and Lady Churchill, Lady of the Bedchamber to the 
aeen. 

The registry of the marriage was attested in the White 
Drawing-room. 

Luncheon was served tothe Royal Family in the Oak Room, 
and at a buffet in the Waterloo Gallery to the visitors. ~ 





Obituary. 


Tue Marquis or Lanspowne, K.G.—The Times of the 5th 
inst. with si regret the sudden death of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, shortly after noon, on the 4th, at Lans- 
downe House, Berkeley-square. Thelamented nobleman was 
stricken with paralysis late on Wednesday night, and he only 
survived about 12 hours. The deceased, Henry Thomas Fitz- 
maurice, fourth Marquis of Lansdowne, was the second and 
only surviving son of Henry Petty Fitzmaurice, third marquis, 
by his marriage with Lady Louisa Emma Fox-Strangways, 
fifth daughter of Henry Thomas, second Ear! of Iichester. 
He was born on the 5th of January, 1816, and married, first, 
on the i8th of August, 1840, Lady rey Herbert, fifth 
daughter of George Augustus, 11th Earl of Pembroke, who 
died in February, 1841. His Lordship married, secondly, on 
the ist of November, 1845, the Hon. Emily Jane E)phinstone 
de Fiahault, eldest daughter of Connt de Flabault, and the 
Baroness Keith and Nairne, by whom he leaves issue two 
sons and a daughter. He succeeded to the marquisate on the 
death of his father in 1863. Previous to being created Baron 
Wycombe in July, 1856, he represented in the House of Com- 
mons the borougb of Calne from 1847 till July 5, 1856. From 
December, 1847, till August, 1849, he was a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury, and in July, 1856, was appointed Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, when he was summoned to the 
House of Lords in his father’s barony of Wycombe. His 
Lordship was for several years chairman of the Great Western 
Railway, a post he resigned on succeeding to the marquisate. 





shire and in Ireland by his son Henry Charles Keith, Earl of 
Kerry, born January 14, 1845. His Lordship was educated 
at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford, which University he left 
just a twelvemonth ago. 


At London, Major Robert Campbell, 12th Royal Lancers.—At 
Paddington, ~— Boys, R.N.—At Southampton, John 8. Keatley, 
Captain Royal Navy.—Near Bath, Lt.-Col. Thomas Smith Price, 
late Bengal Army, H.E.I.C.8.—At Gresford, North Wales, Major 
Charles Harrison meee 53d Regt.—On his passage home from 
Calcutta, Major Kaward ardinge, H. M.’s 80th Foot.—At Bath, 
Capt. L. M. Valiant Cumming, of Logie, N.B., late of the Ist 
Bombay Lancers.—At London, John Crown Agnis, Assist.-Surg. 
Royal Horse Guards. 


The death is announced on his passage home from Calcutta of 
Major Edward Hardinge, of the 80th Foot. The deccased was 
present with the 30th Regiment in the action of Maharajpore, in 
December, 1843, and served with the 80th throughout the Sutlej 
cam of 1 He was also present with his corps during 
the whole of the Burmese war of 1 , and commanded a de- 
tach t at the deft of I b He afterwards served in 
India during the suppression of the mutiny in 1858. 


army. 


Miuirary Promorions.—The Army and Navy Gazette says 
that the question involved in the filling up of the augmenta- 
tion majority in the 11th Hussars is not yet quite settled, but 
the probabilitias are that the injustice of passing over the 
half-pay officers will not be again committed. The colonelcy 
of the 7th Hussars is not yet disposed of, and it is possible 
that an officer at present at the head of another cavalry regi- 
ment may be transferred to so favourite and distinguished a 
corps. e vacancy will no doubt be given to one of the 
two officers indicated by us last week, and the probabilities 
are much in favour of the appointment of Major-General 
Richardson-Robertson. The colonelcy of the 92d Highland- 
ers, vacant by the death of General Sir John M‘Donald, will, 
in all probability, be filled by the tranefer of Sir Hugh Rose 
from the 45th. Sir Hugh served for several years in the 92d. 
By the death of General Sir John M‘Donald, Lieutenant- 
General Sir H. Fores Davie, Colonel of the 73d Regiment, 
becomes a General, Major-General Sir John Michel, Colonel 
of the 86th Regiment, and commanding the forces in Canada, 
a Lieutenant-General, and Colonel H. D. O'Halloran, late of 
the 8d West India Regiment, a Major-General on tne fixed 








’ 





At a dinner which followed the Huntingdon Wool Fair, 
held recently, General Peel, in replying for the toast of “ The 
Army, Navy, and Volunteers,” said: “I believe that a great 
deal of money has been thrown away as it were into the sea 
in gunnery experiments; but I believe these experiments 
have proved that the worst breech-loader 1s better than the 

muzzle-loader. I say that this has been ed as 





the best materials and the best soldiers in the wor] 
among those who desire bar—* our ——e shoul 
with the best weapons.”——The annual inspection and 

of the Kent Volunteers by the Lord Lieutenant of the come 
took place on Saturday, the 30th ult., on Woolwich common, 
in the presence of Prince Arthur. The proceedings were wit’ 
nessed by many thousands of persons——At a meetin of 
Volunteer officers at Stirling recently, it was decided that the 
national review of the Volunteer corps of Scotland should be 
held at Stirling on Saturday, the 22d of September—ample 
time for arranging everything for a thoroughly succesgfy) day 
——The depot of the 100th (Prince of Wales’s) Royal Cana, 
dian Regiment arrived at Colchester on Saturday evening, the 
30th ult., from Parkhurst, Isle of Wight, and will be attached 
to the 6th Depot Battalion. The remaining depots at present 
ordered to Colchester are the 2nd battalion 18th Regiment 
from the Curragh, and the depot,32d Regiment, from the 14th 
Depot Battalion——The transport Silver Hagle, from New 
Zealand, with the 43d Regiment, has arrived.——The Inver. 
nesshire Highland Light Infantry, under the command of the 
Hon. the Master of Lovat, having completed their period of 
training at Fort George, were there inspected by Colonel 
Gordon, Commanding the Aberdeen Depot Battalion —t js 
said that the maintenance of the Austrian army on its present 
war footing costs the nation something like £60,000 a day, 
——the officers of the 44th Regiment recently dined toge. 
ther on Tuesday evening, 2d inst., at Willis’s-rooms, King 
street, St. James’s; Col. P. W. Mahon, C.B., presided. The 
following officers were present: Col. A. Browne, C.B., Col, 
Preston, Lieut. Col. Faussett, Major Hanmer, Major H. H. J. 
Massey, Captain F. D. Walters, Capt. J. H. Linton, Capt. 
M‘Ginnis, Capt. Hercy, Capt. W. A. Wood, Capt. M. §. 
Smith, Capt. Walter,'Capt. G. N. Micklethwaite, Capt. C. Tur. 
ner, Lieut. Browne, Lieut. Bain, Capt. Maguire, Dr. Gibbon, 
Mr. George White, &c.——A portion of the 8th Brigade 
Royal Field Artillery, in command of Col. G. J. L. Bachanan, 
recently embarked at Woolwich for Calcutta. It consisted of 
the headquarters and B battery, in command of Capt. Elgee, 
including Capt. and Adj. Baylay, Lieuts. L. Downes, R. Cor. 
bett, and E. Downes, Lieut. and Riding-Master Bishop, 
Ensign Guthrie, 186 non-commissioned officers and privates, 
and 60 women and children. The remaining batteries be. 
longing to the 8th Brigade will follow next summer.— (Col, 
E. Maberly, C.B., 3rd Brigade Garrison Artillery, took his 
departure on Wednesday, 4th inst., for Southampton, and 
sailed for Gibraltar, to succeed Col. C. J. Dalton, in command 
at that garrison, and who has arrived at headquarters, Wool- 
wich.—The Queen has conferred upon Prince Christian 
the title of “ His Royal Highness,” and has appointed hima 
Major-General in the army.——Six companies of infantry, 
comprising the headquarters of the 56th Regiment, arrived at 
Portland recently from Portsmouth, under command of Col, 
Lacey. This is the first headquarters of any regiment that 
has been stationed at Portland since the Verne aud other 
forts in the immediate neighbourhood were commenced, and 
which have been so far finished as to give accommodation to 
the headquarters of the 56th. It is anticipated that in three 
months there will be ample accommodation for tke whole re- 
giment if it should be necessary to quarter them upon the 
Verne heights. — 

War Orrice.—Major Gen R Richardson Robertson, C B to be 
colonel in 3d regt Dragoon Guards, v Lt.-Gen Sir J Scott, KCB, 
transferred to 7th Hussars; Lt.-Gen Sir J Scott, KCB, from 3rd 
Dragoon Guards to be col in 7th Hussars,vGen the Earl of Rosslyn, 
deceased; Maj-Gen T H Drouglet, to be col of 45th Foot, v Lt-Gen 
(with local rank of Gen in Ireland) the Right Hon Sir H Rose, 
GCB, transferred to 92nd Foot; Lt-Gen Kose, from 45th Foot, to 
be col of 92nd Foot, v Gen Sir J Macdonald KC#, deceased. 


Navy. 


For the first time, the anniversary of American independ- 
ence was on the 4th inst. celebrated conjointly by the ships- 
of-war of England and America in an English port. Her 
Majesty’s ships Victory, Capt. the Hon. F. Egerton, CB, 
A.D.C. to the Queen, the flag-ship of the Port-Admiral and 
Naval Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, Duke of Welling- 
ton, St. Vincent, and other vessels in commission in Ports- 
mouth harbour ; the United States’ paddle steamship Augusta, 
10 guns, Capt. Alexander Murray, with Her Majesty’s ships 
Pallas, Capt. M. Connolly, and Amazon, Comm:nder Hunter, 
at Spithead, all dressed in colours at 8 A. M., Her Majesty's 
ships flying the American flag at their main-royal mast neads. 
At meridian a national salute of 21 guns was fired from all of 
Her Majcsty’s ships carrying above 10 guns, from the Augusta, 
and alse from the garrison saluting battery on the King’s bas- 
tion of Portsmouth town fortifications. ‘The Augusta will fill 
up with coal at Spithead, and afterwards join the Miantonomol. 
turret ship, Capt. Beaumont, in the Thames, on the 
arrival there of that vessel from Cherbourg.— 
The iron armour-plated screw steamship Achilles, 26, Capt. 
Edward W. Vansittart, has been placed in dock at Devon- 
port, to have her bottom cleaned and recoated. The rig of 
the AcHilles will be altered and she will be supplied with 
two auxiliary engines of 100-horse power each, to keep the 
screw in motion when the ship is undercanvas. The Achilles 
will probably be in the Downs.——The crew of the screw 
steam frigate Phebe, Capt.Wm. E. Rolland, have been paid off 
at Devonport, and the vessel placed in the fourth division of 
the Steam Reserve in Hamoaze.——The screw steam gud- 
vessel Lee, 5, Lieut. Herbert H. Edwards, from the West 
Coast of Africa, under canvas only, bas arrived in Plymouth 
Sound. She left Jellah Coffee March 27, Ascension April 30, 
anc Fayal June 15. The storeship Vindictive and gunvessel 
Torch were st Jellah Coffee. The Commodore had lett for 
Loando; the Flora, 40, was at Ascension; the storeship 
Dromedary was preparing to cross to Loando.—A Toulon 
letter says :—“ The steam ram Zaureau has just entered to be 
placed in the dry dock and have her bottom cleaned. That 
operation has n commenced none too soon; after being 
eight months in commission, this vessel had an immense mass 
of vegetation adhering to her plates ; even coral had already 
acquired there a certain dimension. What is more serious }8 
the holes, from a third to half an inch in depth, which - 
been bored by worms just along the water line, the most vub 
nerable part of the ship, and which menace to yee te 
serious danger to iron-cased ships if means are not adopted 
protect them.” ; 
APPOINTMENTS.—Captains: F W Sullivan, C B, to Tamar; 
Commanders: H MC Alexander and H M Bingham to _— 
able ; G@ M Balfour to Winchester ; D Aird to Lamy A for serv’ 


d, and I 
d'be armet 








in Lightning; Lieutenants: H Hand to Oberon as and aye 
mander; H M Brent to Psyche, as same; J Bruce to Antelope, “ 
same; G V Story to Aurora; T H Dickson and GF H Lig 3 c 
Princess Royal ; 8 P Tudor and G C C Carter to Adventure; ' 
Hicks to Liverpool; W H Goold to Jmplacable; A K hg eh i 


cellent ; Staff Commanders: R B Batt, additional to 

Northumberland; Masters: J P M Ewen, additional, to 
Satellite, W T Clifton, additional, to Indus for Galatea; E 
additional to Fisgard for Northumberland; H Goldsmith, to 





very 
five to one, and that of late, in the Austrian army. We haye 





rick William; Chas D Sanders, Lt., to be commr ia H DA's fleet 
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THE ALBION. 
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New Publications. 


Mr, Frederick A. Brady publishes 7rodden Down, A Novel, 
Mrs. C. J. Newby, author of Kate Kennedy, Common Sense, 
&c. It has never fallen to our lot to read any of Mrs. New- 
py’s previous books, nor are we likely to be tempted to read 
spy that she may write hereafter, unless they shall have more 
substance, and truth, than the one before us. It is a story of 
what may be called the aristocratic life of England—e fasci- 
pating theme with scores of lady-novelists, whose description 
thereof is generally as glowing as ignorance can make it. 


The aristocratic element in this instance is not of the highest 


order, being merely a well-born, but poor and expensive fa- 
mily in Westshire, wherever that may be, consisting of Mr. 


snd Mrs. Lowleigh, and four children, two boys and two girls, 


the eldest of which last, Marion, is the hervine. She is beau- 


tifnl, of course, and highly accomplished, as the daughters of 
these impoverished old families always are—in novels, their 


beauty and accomplishments increasing in exact ratio with 


the parental want of funds. The Lowleigh property—Ab- 
pot’s Hold—is heavily mortgaged to a wealthy, self-made 
man, who rejoices in the dubious name of Bankslops. He 
falls in love with Marion; proposes to her at a ball; is 


promptly rejected, as he should have been; but, no whit dis- 


heartened, is determined to make her his wife. The prospect 
of the mortgage being cancelled by such an event is not to be 
overlooked by the old people, who encourage his suit, in spite 
of the distress of Marion, who has found another lover in the 
meantime, in the person of a young gentleman who was badly 
injured by a railway acciden tear the house of an aunt with 
whom she was staying, and which young gentleman she 
pursed tenderly, and ended, like Desdemona, by loving “ for 


the dangers he had passed.” After a good deal of love- 


making not unmixed with mystery, they engage themselves 
Mr. Bankslops presses his suit, and the wed- 


to each other. 
ding day is fixed, to the horror and madness of Marion, who 


finally runs off with her lover, Vance D’Arcy, to whom she 
ismarried. She is happy with him although the family dis- 
own her, until she is one day led to believe that he has an- 


other wife living, whereupon she flees from him by night, 


and returns to her father and mother, who consent that she 
shall remain with themy On condition that her residence is 


kept secret, and that she becomes the next thing to a servant, 


across between a seamstress and a house-maid. She accepts 
the place without a murmur, and her subsequent life occasions 
It comes out in the end 
that her husband had had another wife, a gipsy beauty, who 
had run away from him, but that she was dead before he 
married Marion, the report to the contrary being merely a 
plot of her gipsy relatives to extort money, from Mr. Vance 
D'Arcy, who was not Mr. Vance D’Arcy after all, but Edgar 
Vance Fordyce, the repentant son of a near neighbour 
married to 
one of her 
brothers marriesa Lady Anne, and all the rest are made happy 
for life. The mysterious element of the plot is soon seen 
through, being as transparant to a practised novel-reader as 
the childish secrets of the old Minerva Press. As a picture of 


the title of the story, Zrodden Down. 


Mr. 
sister 


of the Lowleighs. 
Adela, the younger 


Bankslops _is 
of Marion; 


English life and manners, Zrodden Down is worthless 


although fairly enough written, with two or three clever 


tketches of character, the best being Mr. Bankslops, and the 
senior Lowleigh. The last illness of the latter rises, we think 


above the rest of the book, in originality of conception and 


truth of execution. 





Mr. Brady also publishes Vernly Manor, by Mrs. Mackenzie 
Daniels, author of Annie, or Contentment, Marrying for 
Money, etc. This novel introduces us to Major Lascelles, an 
English gentleman who returns to his native land after a long 
residence abroad, with his two daughters, Margaret and 
Edith, and takes up his abode at Fernly Manor. They have]of his 
some friends in London, the Armstrongs, to whom Edith 
makes a visit, and whose son and heir, Joseph, becomes 


enamoured of her. Returning home she makes the acquaint 


ance of ayoung Scotch girl, Nettia Boisragon, who has a 
brother, Aleck, and a lover, Sir Stuart Bernarde. Edith 
makes herself agreeable to both, suffering herself to be 
engaged to the first, while she is flirting desperately with the 
last, or, rather, perhaps, allowing him to flirt with her. 
Aleck nearly breaks his heart when he learns the fact. Sir 
Stuart jilte Nettia, and al! is confusion generally. Edith is 
married to Aleck on his death bed, and becomes Mrs. Boisra- 
gon ; Sir Stuart returns to his first love, Nettia, and the long- 
suffering Joseph claims Edith again, who ends as Mrs. Arm- 
strong. This is not much to make a novel out of it, and conse- 


quently the novel is not much. The best drawn character i 


that of Edith—a born flirt, if there ever was one—and yet she 
seems to act without a motive. This criticism, indeed, applies 
o the rest of the characters, who do the strangest things 
imaginable, one never knows why. This incomprehensibility 
may be the fault of the writer, but it seems to us that it is due, 
in some degree, to the American publisher, or whoever short- 
ened the story for him; for that it is shortened largely, and in 
Vital points, is evident, even on a careless reading. The 
mystery which hangs over the absconding wife of Major Las- 
celles shows as much. Another proof, if any were wanting, 
18 the sudden marriage of Margaret to a Mr. Howard, who 
Seems to be spirited upon the scene for the occasion. As 


Fernly Manor stands, we cannot think it the entire work of] the Life and Actions of Cmsar.” Certainly no sovereign be- 
Mrs. Daniels, who writes like a practised hand, whatever her 

ts may be ; least of all can we think, that the work, as we 
have it, would haye been pronounced by the Spectator “a 


true and powerfal delineation of female character, as well in 
its weaknesses as in its virtues.” 





Northern Nations: the Boyle Lectures for the Year 1865, Deliv- 
ered at the Chapel, Whitehall, by Charles Merivale, B. D., Rec- 
tor of Lawford, Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of Com- 
.| mons, and author of “ A History of the Romans Under the 
Empire.’ Should the subject discussed in this volume hap- 
pen to be a favourite one with the reader, or should the title 
of the volume suggest a field of study into which he might 
wish to enter, we would advise him before beginning to bear 
in mind the course of lectures for which it was written, in 
order that he may not be disappointed as he proceeds. These 
lectures were instituted in the neighbourhood of two hundred 
years ago, by the Hon. Robert Boyle, the seventh son of “ the 
great Earl of Cork,” for the express purpose of proving “ the 
truth of the Christian religion among Infidels.” With this 
objec: in view, or, indeed, any purely religious one, the Boyle 
lecturer is compelled to view his subject from a theological 
rather than a scientific point of view, and to sink the historian 
in the divine. This Mr. Merivale does, and we have no rea- 
son to complain of it perhaps, since we are advised of the fact 
in advance, and may look elsewhere for the outward facts of 
history, if we prefer them to what he offers in their stead. 
Mainly devoted to the conversion of the Northern 
Nations of Europe, Mr. Merivale’s volume is: not so 
much a complete work in itself, as the completion 
of a larger work, of which his lectures of the preceding 
year, on the “ Conversion of the Roman Empire,” were the 
beginning. It is divided into eightjlectures, the first three of 
which belong to the former course; they treat of the philoso- 
phical and practical view of the revelation of Christ, and the 
dogmatical inferences to be drawn therefrom, and present 
clear, and, we presume, accurate ideas of the beliefs of Justin 
Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Althana- 
sius, and Augustine—a group of early portraits drawn, so far 
as we can judge, with as much discrimination as justice. The 
fourth lecture, “ The Relapse of Christian Belief and Prac- 
tice,” occupies the place of an epilogue to the Roman portion 
of the subject, and that of a prologue to its more vigorous 
northern development, and is very instructive and thoughtful 
reading. The remaining lectures are on the “ Preparation of 
»|/the Northern Nations for the Reception of Christianity ;” 
“ Conversion of the Northern Nations ;” “ The Northern 
Sense of Personal Relation to God ;” and “The Northern 
Sense of Male and Female Equality.” The last two appear 
to us the most philosophical of the whole number, account- 
ing as they do for the rapid spread and permanent extension 
of Christianity among the Northern Nations by virtue of their 
temperament and previous beliefs, of which they contain an 
interesting and readable account. The student of religious 
history, or of history from a religious stand-point, will do well 
to acquaint himself with Mr. Merivale’s volume. 





The Harpers publish the second volume of the Jiistory of 
Julius Cesar, by the Emperor Napoleon IIL., an octavo of 659 
pages, Which ranks among the best specimens of American 
bookmaking. We have neither time nor inclination to write 
*1 of this work at length, nor, let us add, the requisite know- 
ledge—a confession which might be made with equal justice 
by most of its reviewers, here and elsewhere. Its philosophy 
—what the Emperor finds, or believes he finds, in the life of 
Caxsar—we all know; but few of us are competent to decide 
off-hand on its correctness or incorrectuess, although, we 
have, of course, each his private judgment. As regards the 
material facts of Ceesar’s career there can be no great difference 
of opinion, and it is precisely these points which the Emper- 
or’s reviewers carefully avoid, contenting themselves with 
disputing the faithfulness of his rendering of this or that 
passage of the “Commentaries,” and the correctness 
opinion in relation to certain disputed lo- 
calities. The studies which he has made in this last par- 
ticular, or rather the studies which others have made for 
-| him, insure accuracy, if anything can at this late day; for 
certainly nothing like them were ever before made for purely 
historical purposes. From what point in Gaul Czzar sailed 
on his invasion of Britain, and at what point in Britain he 
landed, are interesting questions, over which the antiquaries 
have long quarrelled, and which they have not settled to 
their satisfaction ; when they arrive at a conclusion, they may 
combat Napoleon’s conclusions successfully, but hardly before, 
we think. It is curious by the way what a profound interest 
Ceesar, the ruler, has awakened in the minds of his succes- 
sors, in modern times, and how many of them have busied 
themselves with his life and writings. A note to this volume 
S| gives us the names of no less than ten royal and noble per- 
sopages with whom he was an especial object of admiration. 
Five of these were French sovereigns, namely, Charles VIIL., 
Henry IV., Louis XII1., Louis XIV., and Napoleon I., which 
last dictated a précis of the wars of Cesar at St. Helena to 
Count Marchand. Charles V. left a copy of the “ Commenta- 
ries” filled with marginal notes, written in his own hand; 
Sultan Soliman II., his contemporary, sent through all Eu- 
rope for as many copies as could be found, and had a transla- 
tion made into Turkish for his own reading : the great Condé, 
encouraged a French translation by Nicolas Perrot de Ablan- 
court, which translation was most in vogue in the last cen- 
tury : and Christina, Queen of Sweden, wrote “ Reflections on 
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fore or since ever had so many sovereign readers and bio- 
graphers, greatest among whom, in the latter capacity, is the 
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Hine Arts. 


Mr. Granville Perkins, hitherto well known to the publish- 

ers of illustrated books as a tasteful and facile draughtsman 

upon wood, has partly forsaken that branch of art for the 

more ambitious one of painting in oil, at which he is now 

working with great assiduity. We have lately seen some 

sea pieces by Mr. Perkins, which exhibit very considerable 

merit both in colour and composition, but the most interesting 

work yet painted by him, perhaps, is now on show at Messrs. 

Ball and Black’s. It represents a striking scene in Peru—a 

fragile bridge of eane thrown across an abyss of solemn gran- 

deur. The whole surroundings are massive and tropical in 

character, and the artist seems to have been thoroughly im- 

bued with the wild poetry of the scene. 

We have lately seen a very clever set of illustrations of 

Cowper’s famous story of “ Jobn Gilpin,” drawn in outline 

by Mr. J. W. Ehninger, who has returned to this city, from a 

prolonged residence in Europe. The drawings are full of 
spirit, and will probably be given to the public, before long, 
through the medium of lithograph. Mr. Ebninger has estab- 
lished his studio at 58 East Thirteenth Street, but will remain 
at Lennox, Massachusetts, during most of the Summer. 

Mr. Edwin Forbes, a young painter who had many strange 
experiences during the war as an artist for some of the illus- 
trated papers, has since been turning his sketches to good 
account. He is now at work on the largest and most impor- 
tant picture yet attempted by him. It embodies a camping 
scene in the now famous “ Wilderness,” and will embrace a 
great variety of military character and accessories. 

But few of the denizens of studios are now to be found at 
their easels. Calling to see Eastman Johnson, a few days 
since, we found him packing up for his departure to Maine, 
among the wild and picturesque districts of which he will 
probably remain until November. W. Hart, one of the most 
conscientious and truthful of American landscape painters 
has also left the city for Maine. Mr. Hart is a Scotchman by 
birth, but he commenced the practice of his art in this coun- 
try, we believe. 

We made mention, lately, of anew picture by F. E. Church, 
in which the conspicuous object is a rainbow. Mr. Church 
has essayed the prismatic illusion before now, and with suc- 
cess. In his picture of Niagara Falls—and as many think his 
best picture—exhibited here several years ago, there is a very 
vivid and transparent iris, which elicited the encomiums of 
the English critics when the picture was exhibited in London. 
Mr. Johnson, a wealthy connoisseur of this city, is now the 
possessor of the picture in question. 

Another picture of Niagara—a moonlight scene, painted 
by Regis Gignoux—which attracted a good deal of attention 
when it was exhibited here—is in the collection of Mr. 
August Belmont. 

One of the best pictures ever painted of Niagara Falls was 
one in water-colours, from the poetic pencil of the late Major 
H. Davis, of H. M.’s 52nd Regiment. It is known to the 
public by a chromo-lithograph of it, published several years 
ago—a sunset view of the Falls, with a very red sky. We 
saw the picture, frequently, while it was growing under the 
artist’s hand. A favourite criticism upon it at the time was 
that the sky was an impossible one—striking and melo dra- 
matic, certainly, but not founded upon fact. 

There is a greater dearth of art attractions, now, in the city, 
even than usual at this season of the year. The exhibition of 
the National Academy closed on the 4th of July. The Bryan 
Gallery is closed for the present, and the collections of the 
dealer do not present much that is new to the notice of the 
connoisseur. 

A great French landscape painter—Watelet—has lately 
died at a very advanced age. At least he must have been 
well stricken in years, because one of his most famous pupils, 
Corot, has been described by a Parisian journalist, rot long 
since, as a quiet, unassuming old gentleman, with fresh com- 
plexion and silvery hair. Watelet was also the instructor of 
Paul Delaroche. 

Of the four newly-elected members of the Royal Academy, 
two are the youngest upon who that honour ias been be- 
stowed for some time. Mr. W. Yeames is 31, Mr. John Pet- 
ties is 37. . 

A new and singular art-relic of the antique bas lately ar} 
rived at the Louvre, and been added to the treasures of the 
Assyrian Museum. It is called the Amathonte Vase, and is 
of unknown antiquity, there being neither name, date, nor 
inscription upon it. Antiquarians predicate its age solely 
from the style of the sculptures with which it is adorned. It 
weighs fifteen tons, is rather the reverse of elegant in form, 
and the material in which it is cut is a coarse, porous, volca- 
nic stone. 

The “ nude in art” is now exercising greatly the minds of 
critics both in England and France. Courbet has been dis- 
playing “nature unadorned” in a way to stir up the com- 
ments even of the French journalists. One of the leading 
attractions now in London, in the way of foreign art, is Léon 
Gérome’s picture of “ Phryne before the Tribunal.” As a 
painting it is said to be superb, but there should be limits, 
most of the critics think, to the display of the nude figure, 








present Emperor of France, 


and Gérome has failed to abide by them. A good specimen 
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THE ALBION. 








of Frenchiness, in the same respect, was Lambron’s picture of | breech-loading rifle of very indifferent quality. In principle, as 


“The Lady and White Mice,” on exhibition bere last winter. 

It is argued that the ancients were liberal in their display of 

the nude, the reply to which is that we are not all ancients. 
—___>—__—_ 


LADIES’ FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


We are happy to announce a decided reactionary movement 
towards simplicity of attire. There can be no question that lux- 
ury in dress has of late been indulged in to an alarming success. 
It is, therefore, gratifying to observe that the leaders of fashion 
now show a decided inclination to allow the judiciously elegant 
to replace the merely expensive. We no longer see toilettes 
covered and sparkling with gold and silver, these theatrical orna- 
ments having given place to ribbons, flowers, lacés, &e. Expen- 
sive fabrics and trimmings are not required; a few simple mate- 
rials, elegantly made, so as to permit the possessor to appear 
often in what the Parisian call une toilette fraiche, being all that 
is necessary, except for very dressy cccasions, such as fetes or 
marriages. The mohair, alpaca, anda great variety of fancy ma- 
terials, such as materials most in vogue at the present moment 
are linos Sultane, which is a mixture of silk and wool. Foulards 
are of course immensely in request. There is perhaps no fabric 
so much worn. It is made in endless varieties of quality and 
style, so as to suit the taste and means of every one. Moire an- 
tiques, poult de soie, thick taffetas, and such heavy materials, 
only suitable for colder weather, all have to give place to the 
foulard. Gaze de Chambery, mousseline de soie, and other very 
thin and expensive materials, are reserved for in-door or evening 
wear, White toilettes are made in all fabrics, and have one great 
advantage; by changing the colour of the ornaments, or the style 
of their disposition, one can always give them a new appearance 
with very little expense or trouble. The skirts of all dresses— 
let the materials be what they may—are cut on the bias. In case 
of their being muslins, or equally thin fabrics, the back breadth 
is not gored. The slope of the side breadth is, of course, put to 
the back, as it would be under any circumstances. In-door dresses 
and toilettes de visite have very long trains, and are sloped round 
the bottom of the skirt, and excessively plain at the hips. Bodies 
also are not so very short-waisted as they were a little time 
since; in fact the efforts made by a misguided few to introduce 
an eccentric style of dress have failed, and the short waists and 
the long trailing dresses clinging round the feet are confined to 
those who do not hesitate to make any sacrifice of taste and ap- 
pearance in order to attract attention or look different from 
others. A few weeks ago, ladies who could afford to wear nine 
or ten flounced muslin petticoats, discontinued their crinolines ; 
of course this made but very slight difference in the circumference 
either at the bottom or top of the skirt, as all these petticoats 
were so gored as to be quite plain on the hips. The weather is 
now so warm that eo great a weight of skirts would be unbear- 
able; therefore, at the present moment, under thin dresses, one 
thick petticoat and two thin ones are worn over a small crinoline, 
under thick skirts two petticoats, the one next the cage being 
alwayswhite. There are two forms of crinoline worun—one round 
and rather short, for out-of-door dresses when looped up; the other 
rather larger, and with a train, for in-door dress, or when the 
skirt is allowed to rest on the ground. The petticoats now are 
so much shown that they are generally more ornamented than the 
dresses. For morning toilettes they are generally made either of 
the same material as the dress and palet6t, or of cachemire the 
colour of the ornaments on the dress. For moré dressy occasions 
the petticoats are made of white or coloured silk. The white pet- 
ticoats worn under thin dresses are most elegant—little gauffered 
flounces e¢ged with lace; perpendicular tucks, alternating with 
embroidereu insertion or Cluny; medallions of embroidery or 
guipure, over coloured ribbons; in short, every day introduces 
some new and elegant manner of trimming them. When the 
dress is looped over a petticoat for out-of-door wear, the petticoat 
should not touch the grouud, but be merely a short distance from 
it. Insome cases the under-skirt is made full length, with a 
train, but then it is intended for a double skirt, and nct merely a 
petticoat. For morning wear the paletOts are almost always of 
the same material as the dress. They are sometimes made loosé 
and short, with or without a hood, but always with sleeves. With 
this form a white body is worn with the skirt. When there isa 
body to the skirt, to obviate the necessity of wearing an extra 
covering out of doors, a peplum basque is made separate from the 
body, and, being sewn on to a narrow ribbon, is fastened round 
the body under the waistband. The small black cachemire loose 
paletdts, spotted with beads, are not now so elegant or so 
fashionable as the small circulars of the same material, orna- 
mented with beads, or edged either with a bead fringe or a 
lace flounce. Muslin and other thin dresses are generally ac- 
companied by mantles of the same; these can be made either 
circular cloaks, only reaching just below the waist, or small 
paletdts quite loose or demi-ajusté, according to the taste of 
the wearer. When made in these thin materials, the waist- 
band should never be worn outside. For fetes or toilettes de 
visite black lace casaques, nearly tight fitting, are more ele- 
gantly worn than the black lace shawl that has been so long 
in favour. Black silk mantles are not much worn; they are 
intended more for spring or autumn wear. There is not much 
alteration in the form of bonnets; the “Galette,” “ Lamballe,” 
and “ Fanchonette” being most in farour, The latter is a very 
small ‘‘ Fanchon,” merely reaching to the chignon, not cover- 
ing it, and slightly bent in form. The “Lamballe” is perfectly 
round, but slightly bent down at each side to the shape of the 
head, and generally has a ‘ Marie Stuart” front. The “ Galette” 
is also perfectly round, but quite flat, not in any way taking the 
form of the head. There is a very slight difference in the form 
of hats; they are worn in almost a!l shapes and styles. Flowers 
seem to be preferred to feathers for trimming them, especially if 
they are intended for sea-side wear. For morning hats flowers 
would, of course, be too dressy. On these are worn small wings 
or straight feathers. White bodies are, of course, more in re- 
quest than ever, and are made in a variety of materials—cambric, 
foulard, alpaca, Llama, and unbleached linen. For evening wear 
thinner materials, such as Indian muslin, plain or embroidered. 
When made in these thin fabrics they are generally arranged 
with Cluny or Valenciennes insertion over coloured ribbon or 
velvet. We have seen some very pretty white muslin bodies with 
perpendicular bouillonnés, separated by a very narrow coloured 
velvet. With white bodies a corselet like the skirt is generally 
worn. These are made in a variety of torms, but undoubtedly 
the most elegant and recherché is the corselet ‘“ Medici” and 
pointed peplum all cut in one. This should be made in the col- 
our of the trimmings or patterns on the dress, The white body 
must, of course, have the same coloured trimmings.—Le Follet, 
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Tue Prvsstan Neepte Guy,—The London |7imes, in a re- 
view of the battles between the Prussians and Austrians, says: 
“In these sanguinary conflicts, the Austrian froops fought obsti- 
nately and well, but they were fairly beaten, according to all 
the accounts that have reached ns, by the more rapid fire of the 
Prussian infantry. From first to last it is the needle - that 
has apparently carried the day ; and the needle gun is simply a 


well asjin construction, it is not to be compared with several 
breech-loading rifles, manufactured by English makers; but, im- 
perfect as it is, it has proved quite good enough to secure victory 
for the Prussians in almost every encounter.” 

This gun is described as follows :— , 

“The rifle part of the barrel is thirty-six inches long, and bas 
a calibre of six-tenths of an inch, with four grooves having a 
twist of five-elevenths in the length of the barrel. The breadth 
of these is about a quarter of an inch, and the depth three han- 
dredths of an inch. There is an unrifled chamber for a bed of 
the cartridge, of a diameter slightly larger than the calibre of 
the barrel, and enlarging a very little at the rear to admit the 
cartridge after repeated discharges. Where the chamber unites 
with the grooves there is a gradual slope to facilitate the pas- 
sage of the ball, and prevent too sudden a compression. The 
barrel is screwed into a cylinder, which holds together the me- 
-chanism of the piece.” Another account says: “ The cartridge 
is made of stiff card-board, the ball, powder and explosive com- 
— being contained in the same cyliuder. Its great pecu- 

iarity is that the detonating powder is placed immediately in 
rear or base of the ball, and between it and the powder. The 
advantage of this is that, when the powder is ignited, that por- 
tion next the ball, in which combustion is first perfected, exerts 
its full force upon the projectile, the power in rear also exerting 
its iufl , as it b almost instantaneously ignited. Un- 
der the present system, in which that part of the powder next to 
the breach of the gun is first ignited, a portion of the powder is 
frequently expelled from the gun with the ball in a condition of 
only partial combustion, the explosive force of the powder first 
consumed being adequate to expel the ball and the powder in its 
front before the whole charge has time to become entirely ig- 
nited. Thus in the ‘ Needle’ gun all the powder is consumed 
and applied to the best effect, and so as to obtain its fullest force 
at the same instant and in the same direction. The ‘ Needle’ 
gun isa breach-loader; and when the trigger is pulled a stout 
‘needle’ or wire is thrust through the base of the cartridge, pa- 
rallel with its axis, into the detonating charge, causing its explo- 
sion and the ignition of the cartridge. In accuracy the ‘ Needle’ 
gun cannot be surpassed, and its effective range is said to be 
about fifteen hundred yards.” 

There is no secret about its mechanism, and the only thing 
about it which there would be the least difficulty in copying, is 
the fulminating composition, ‘‘ This,” says a foreign correspon- 

ent, ‘* is a compound of ingredients known only to one man— 
the inventor; aod so determined is the government that the 
secret shall not escape, that that man is guarded night and day 
by a squad of twelve soldiers ; every letter which he writes is 
inspected, and he is not allowed to communicate orally with any 
person except in the presence of his guard.” 

An unfortunate inventor certainly. 








Tar Oak SriK-Worm, or YamMa-Mar.—The Yama-mai is 
regarded as one of the most valuable silk-worms in Japan. 
It is said that it formerly was kept in the exclu-ive possession 
of the Imperial family, and that it was a crime punishable 
with death to export the eggs. However this may be, it is 
obviously only with great difficulty that the insect was 1ntro- 
duced into Europe. A single moth was reared from the egg 
in 1861 ; but it was not until 1863 that success was achieved, 
when a Dutch medical naval officer was enabled to bring to 
urope « considerable number of Yama-mai eggs, through 
the devotion of a pupil, who risked his life to obtain them. 
These were distributed to M. G. Méneville and other distin- 
guished sericiculturists of France, and bave been propagated 
with such success that M. Personnst, in May, 1863, stated that 
he had 20,000 silkworms on his oaks at Laval. This fact 
alone proves the adaptability of the insect to our climate, 
which indeed is not unlike that of Japan, where the oaks 
come into leaf at the end of April or beginniog of May. The 
eggs of the Yama-mai are of a dark brown colour, each being 
about 1-12th of an inch in diameter; they are not, perfectly 
circular, but flattened even more than an orange, those that 
are barren being quite hollow on either side. When first 
hatched the insect is dark-coloured, about a quarter of an inch 
lovg, covered with stiff hairs, and looking very like an un- 
prepossessing hairy caterpillur. During the larval state the 
animal changes its skin or moults four times, each moult 
being preceded by a singular trance-like sleep, during which 
the worm remains atiached solely by its hinder feet, with the 
fore leg raised away from the branch. During this state Dr. 
O. Ward says that they are apt to become convulsed and die 
it touched, After the eecond.and third moults the larve be- 
come of an exquisite transparent green colour, with a yellow 
line dowa each side, ending in a triangular dark brown patch 
pear the tail. The shape also alters remarkably: the cater- 
pillar becomes humpbacked, and the segments of the body 
are marked with great distinctness. After the fourth moult it 
attuins a length of three inches, and spins a cocoon of a light 
green colour, as large as a pigeon’s egg. ‘These cocoons, 
when full, weigh from 75 to 120 grains; empty, about 12 
grains. They will average 100 to the pound avoirdupois. 
‘The silk well prepared is equal to the best Mulberry silk in 
appearance, though the threads are much thicker and 
stonger. ‘These vary in diameter from 1-326th to 1-655ih 
inch, according as the thread is taken from tue inside or out- 
side of the cocoon, approaching thus more nearly than any 
other new kind to the fineness of mulberry silk, anu surpassing 
them in value, by more readily assuming light tints of colour 
when dyed. The cocoons are formed among the leaves of 
the oak, and while spinning the worm must not be disturbed. 
n the course of the first day it will have quite enveloped 
itself, and may then be removed with the twig and adherent 
leaves, and hung up for about a week, when the cocoon will 
have been completed. The chrysalis is not fully formed till 
about twenty days from the commencement of the cocoon. 
Alter thirty or forty days, according to the weather, the moth 
pushes ite way out of the cocoon, using a fluid provided by 
nature to separate the threads. lis wings, small and shrivelled 
at first, expand on contact witb the air, and rapidly assume 
their magnificent proportions and colour. The perfect moth 
of the Yama-mai is a most beautiful creature. It is about 6 
inches in breadth from tip to tip of the first pair of wings, and 
8 inches from the antennz to the base of second pair; of a 
rich golden —. both body and wings. The head and 
upper edge of the first pair of wings are reddish ; the anten- 
p#® long and yellow. From the points of the first pair of 
wings, a band of white, black, and red passes downwards and 
across the second pair in the form of a horse shoe. There is 
a transparent spot or eye with a red, white, and black border 
about the middle of each wing. The times occupied by the 
insect in the stages of its existence have been carefully noted. 
The first moult takes places ten days after hatching, the sec- 
ond twenty days, the third thirty-three days, the fourth forty- 
six days and eighteen days after the last moult the cocoon is 
spun, making the larval life to occupy sixty-four days. In 
thirty or forty days more the moth emerges, and in a fortnight 
or three weeks on their eggs and die, the whole time 
from birth to death being about four months. The number of 





July 28 
eggs laid by each moth varies from 150 to 250, The wo; 
after the first and second mcults seem exceedingly hard rm 
are so fond of water that it is necessary to sprinkle then fe 
quently if the weather be very dry. It is said that th, 
not even injured by exposure to a slight frost, und that they 


- - b 
may be placed out of doors in oak coppices afte i “y 
man Ay PP T their second 





INFORMATION FOR THE ENGLISH.—The Spanish town of 
Algeciras, some half-dozen miles trom Gibraltar, boasts an : 
circus, where some bull-fights were arranged to take ~ 
the 8rd and 4th inst. It being thought desirable that the off. 
cers of the garrison and other English residents in the dis. 
trict should be made acquainted with the fact that cane 
“ great and famous bulls runs” were about to be held, a printed 
poster was issued, a copy of which we have been’ favoured 
with. We regret that we cannot afford the space to give it 
complete, but some extracts may be of interest to our readers 
and we therefore give them verbatim et literatim. First a8 to 
the circus : eer 

“ Rebuilded of stone by the efforts extraordinaires of the 
neighbours, the bull’s circus of the city of Algeciras, cay to 
contest to day without doub; with that figure in ferrit class 
! Spain, as by its elegats forms and by its comfork in the Jo. 

ities, 

“The Entreprise to the inaugurante her funetions that wil} 
be with the runs that will take place the days 3:d and 4th of 
June days of fair of that city, have smiteh neither expenditure 
nor any sacrifice for that may be with all the esplendour ang 
resplendece possible, for which she has contraeted the cele. 
brated that quide the simpathetic Antonio Sanchez (a) Tato 

“For to impide doubt and torpors in the doors, every one 
will carry his ticket on the hand.—All tiket that not carry 
sials of the Entreplse will be false. 

“ A band of music will touch a half hour before to begin the 
runn and in the intervals.” 

We are next informed that there will be “two plays of 
mules profusely adorned ;” and towards the end, the announce. 
ment is made—perbaps for the especial benefit of Yorkshire. 
men—that “ The tikes office, it ivill be opened in the Imperial 
st from tow o'clock in the evening.” — Feld. 





Brack Rain Ix ScorLanp Axp EnGLanp.—The black rain 
showers, which are now so well known in Scotland, and about 
which .the inhabitants of a part of Aberdeenshire are in the 
way of speaking with no greater astonishment, when one of them 
falls from a peculiarly-coloured dark cloud blackening materials 
exposed to it, than they speak of a white shower from a snowy 
cloud, have been at last recognised in England. Between the 
beginning of January, 1862, and the middle of January, 1366, 
there have been no fewer than eight authenticated black showers 
in Scotland. Seven of these fell in Slains and the extensive 
surrounding district. Two of the were accompanied with 
pumice stones, some of the balls of which measured eight to ten 
inches in diameter, and weighed upwards of a pound avoirdu- 
pois. The first four, including the Carluke shower, and the 
eighth, were contemporaneous with outbursts of Vesuvius, and 
the intermediate three with those of Etna. It has been disco- 
vered that England gets her share likewise of black showers, al- 
though she did not think that she was so distinguished. On the 
8rd of May of the present year (1866), at 11 A.M., and again at 
4 P.M., the town of Birmingham and surrounding country were 
for three-quarters of an hour each time enveloped with black 
clouds producing darkaess and rain. Accidents took place in 
the streets, vehicles were upset, and gas bad to be lighted at 
some of the crossings, and nearly in all the places of business. A 
large quantity of black rain similar to the Scottish, fell, and 
blackened rain water in tanks and clothes on greens, not only in 
Birmingham itself, but at rural places many miles distant, un- 
affected by soot and smoke, and even windward of that town. 
So far as known, however, no word as yet arrived of any volcanic 
outburst, although judging from what has taken place in Scot- 
land, a probability exists that some volcano has been in a state 
of activity, emitting its contents, whether it be heard of or not— 
Aberdeen Journal. 


A Bripecroom at A Weppine Breakrast.—Can anything be 
more forlorn and fearful than the position of a bridegroom ata 
wedding breakfast? True, he bas the support of his friend, the 
gr on the ion, who, however, does not look cor- 
diaily on the bride, and maintains within himself that his friend 
has made a very decided mistake in leading her to the altar, and 
will bitterly rue his marriage day before no very long time is 
over hishead. But every one else is at war with the bridegroom. 
The father and mother are, of course, against him, and fail alto- 
gether to understand their daughter’s conduct in accepting his 
suit. He’s her friend, not theirs. The bridemaids cry at him ; is 
he not taking from them their dearest darling friend Mary Jane? 
Again, he’s Her friend, and not theirs. The bride’s trustees eye 
him with suspicion, as a man who will, without doubt, try to up- 
set the settlement, and give them no end of trouble, if he has the 
chance. Speeches are made to his disadvantage. So much 
anxiety is expressed as to the future happiness of the newly- 
wedded pair, that it is clear a good deal of doubt prevails about 
the business. In their friend the bride the assembled guests 
have every confidence ; she will, they are satisfied, do her duty 
punctiliously in her new state of life. It is in relation to her 
friend and husband that their misgivings arisé—gathering above 
his head like a dark cloud. Should he conduct himeelf worthily, 
they frankly avow they shall be agreeably disappointed. But, if 
otherwise, the sad satisfaction will remain to them, that they 
predicted as much from the very first moment they learned of 
their dear friend’s intended marriage with a friend who was no 
friend of theirs, 


DEPARTURE OF THE CaTTLE PLacue.—The Cattle Plague Com- 
missioners have just published their third and last report, and 
we learn with great satisfaction that the disease is surely and 
rapidly dying out. It may be said, indeed, that as the stock of 
cattle in the country is reduced the area within which the dis- 
ease can operate is correspondingly diminished. Great, how- 
ever, as has been the total loss from this visitation, the percentage 
of deaths to the entire live stock in the Three Kingdoms has been 
so small as to give little force to this argument. In many coun 
ties the disease has not appeared at all, and in others it has been 
lightly felt. The plague reached its climax in February “ 
when there were no less than 13,001 attacks in a single week: 
By the last return the number was only 260. The policy of = 
pulsory slaughter has been gravely questioned, but the = 
would seem to prove that although it has often been injudicious y 
enforced, and has entailed great and needless loss in individu 
cases, it has, on the whole, though a severe, been @ re | 
measure. The destruction by this agency reached its cu -f 
nating point in March last, when 7,220 beast were killed 4 
single week. By the last return the number was reduced to hi ; 
The Commissioners insist strongly on the beneficial effect W ae 
has been produced by the suspension of the live cattle oe 
It appears that the public inconvenience which was anticip® d 
from this measure was greatly exaggerated, and they seg vend 
the total abolition of cattle markets in large towns, The follo 
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est of some of the most important of their suggestions 


d 
ings other points :—“ They declare their belief that this is 


oo to carry out fully and permanently the changes required 
‘the mode of supplying meat to large towns, They urge that 
> inquiry should be immediately instituted to determine whether 
,* ter-houses may not be transferred from sites within such 
jowns to suburban poiats on the railways. A few large abattoirs, 
they properly arranged on the best principles, and pro- 
sided with pastures and sheds where the cattle could rest, would 
then supplant the present innumerable ill-kept and ill-tended 
They represent that the change would eventually benefit 
castomers aod butchers alike, while the saving of pain and tor- 
ture to the aulmals themselves would be incalculable.—Butlder. 





{ax “Nor at Home” Question.—Bridal “ At Homes” 
ge a most convenient conventionality. The date being fixed, 
poonecan intrude too soon upon the happy pair, and the 
whole affair of eons in new characters, with all the gene 
ofnewness and awkwardness in the situation, can be got over 
qith one great plunge. It has been said, as an objection to 

custom of “no cards” on the occasion of weddings, that 
yo one could tell when the*married people would “ at 
” We have observed recently an attempt at remedying 

this defect by printing.the date of the “ At Home” as part of 
tbe advertisement of the marriage. This certainly is a step 
in the right direction, though atter all it does not remove the 
great ob, ection to the “ no cards” plan, which is, that, unless 
one is on really intimate terms, one hardly knows what to do 
shout calling on the newly-married couple. In this state of 
things the forming of the new circle of acquaintances is not 
eft to the choice of the new husband and wife, but to the 
ot the people whom they know. It is true that if 

send no cards or “at homes” you offend nobody, but 
iben you please no one in particular. After all, the whole 
sfair seems to afford one of those minor straits at the com- 
mencement of the matrimonial voyage, in passing through 
which people, if they escape Scylla, are sure to fall into 


is. 

The other great division of the “ At Home” question pre- 
seta itself as wearing the air of a moral difficulty. Sticklers 
for perfect accuracy of language maintain that people have no 
right to instruct their servants to say they are “not at home,” 
it they really are within doors. Now we are inclined to the 
belief that the phrases “at home” and “ not at home,” through 
Jong usage, have acquired a perfectly conventional significa- 
tion, and that they certainly mean nothing more, and are in- 
eoded to mean nothing more, than an indisposition or an 
inability to receive ordinary visitors. Even in the extreme 
case of the person who was said to be “ not at home” being 
“geen at the window,” we think that the conventional use of 
the phrase is so generally understood, that no sensible person 
could possibly inveigh against it. The purists in language 
declare, however, that the true reason should be assigned, 
and that the servants should be instructed to say “ engaged,” 
or “unable to see visitors,” or “ill.” But we think if the 
objectors were to consider the full force of such phrases, they 
would find the conventionality very much more convenient. 
For to be “engaged” or “unable to see visitors” during the 
hours when morning calls are generally made, implies en 
amount of business or preoccupation very unusual, and not 
to be often permitted to those who are gupposed to make of 
the courtesies of life a species of duty. “Then to be “ill” as 
an excuse Would involve an amount of indisposition, for which 
no ordinary headache would suffice. Indeed, we think the 
excuses which accurate people would approve of are more 
likely to be untrue than any falsity implied in the a 
of the customary phrase “not at home.” “Is Mrs. B. at 
home?” simply means “Is she receiving visitors?” And 
“Mrs, B. is not at home,” in common parlance, signifies 
nothing more than that circumstances have rendered it un- 
desirable that she should trouble herself with company. When 
one has gone a long way to make a call, or put oneself to 
some little inconvenience to be sociable, it may be annoying 
to hear that the object of our solicitude is “not at home ;” 
but we are certain that the statement “engaged” or “ ill” 
would bea much more effectual bar to our further politeness 
than any conventional phrase such as “ not at home,” whether 
accurate in the literal sense or not.—Qucen. 





A Votcantc Istanp.—The Paris Academy of Sciences has re- 
ceived a report from M. Fouqué, whom they sent to investigate 
the volcanic phenomena at Neo-Kaimeni. F. Fouqué states that 
he has discovered the crater of Methana described by Strabo, 
and that he found at Sansaii a cave possessing all the properties 
of the Grotto del Cane, near Naples. He has also ascertained 
that the whole western portion of the island is volcanic, and in 
a state of great activity. 





Prosstan VERSUS THE AusTRIAN Army.—Dr. Russell, writing 
tothe Times from the Austrian head-quarters, does not attribute 
the Prussian successes entirely to the needle-gun. He says the 
Prussian soldiers were more lightly equipped than the Austrians ; 
that they fought in forage-caps and Jinen- tunics, whilst their an- 
tagonists wore long flapping great-coats saturated with rain and 
cumbrous head gear, and were laden with heavy knapsacks, can- 
ens, tins, bread-bags, and all sorts of military impediments. 
Brave as the Austrians undoubtedly are, Dr. Russell considers 
that their morale has euffered enormously from their impression 
of the superiority of the Prussian weapon. Hejsays :— 

“It is certain that the fire of this weapon is terrible in its 
twiftnese. In the assault agaiast Klum all the leading officers 
and men fell as they pushed up the hill. Ihave been told that a 
cavalry regiment breaking into a charge at the distance of 600 
yards had been so pelted with the hail of these bullets that more 
than one-third of every squadron in front, horses and men, 
were down before they could deliver a sabre cut; that the se- 
cond line, tumbling about over the men and horses of the first 
squadron, were similarly emitten with annihilating fire ; and that 
When the regiment withdrew on the flanks in disorder the plain 
over which they had advanced was piled with their corpses.” 





Z THE Poor to Comping anp Buip.—At a late§meeting of the 

Workingman’s Club,” the following suggestions were urged 
by their principal speaker—a Mr.Patteraov. He contended that 
the working-classes had means of their own. Taking the re- 
turns of the savings-banks, it might be seen that these classes 
had. invested in the Fuuds, or in the hands of the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt, an amount then reach- 


than 27,000 families at £100 each tenement. Now, as this 
money was in the hands of the working-class, and they can so 
apply it whenever they can be persuaded to combine for the 
purpose, the true way to meet the difficulty seemed to him to be 
to press upon them these facts, and, convincing them of their 
power, induce them so to use it. No one would refuse to have 
a larger per-centage a year for his money, if he were certain 
that the investment were quite secure. If this were done, and 
working-men were induced so to invest their money, the result 
in fourteen years would be that more than a million of families, 
or five millions of persons, would be provided ey the 
whole number in England and Scotland who required such ac- 
commodation. It appeared to him that if the working-classes 
cried out to Government for assistance, wichout doing anything 
with this immense sum of money, it would be something like a 
man begging in the street who had money in the Savings Bank. 
Working-men ought to put their shoulders to the wheel, and see 
what they could for,themselves.” 

He also alluded to the Building Societies ; whose money, with 
the interest, was “in a great measure lost to the persons putting 
it in.” At present, he said, by keeping their money invested at 
24 per cent. and paying 15 per cent. for lodging accommodation. 
the working classes were throwing away every year something 
like six times the amount of Mr. Peabody’s immense gift. 





Errecr oF Ratv on Heatta.—Cold, wet summers have always 
been accompanied by low death-rates. The following figures 
will be interesting in support of these facts :— ; 

Rainfall of each 
year in inches at 


Annual rate of fmor- 
tality in England and 






Greenwich Ob- Wales, to 1,000 per 
sons living. 

ibcswacsntaneanseua 23°5 
226 
-20°5 
wcecccsccesevessoees 218 
Pb ccacrnccnennseseeons  Pasrevcerescesetennon 231 
Pb ccvesscensevecesesee IS 224 
bocecesseesecescceses Me Gesccccsecsonceoenccome 
. eens Oe. 21°6 
Se ere Pens dave ctacnine see” 215 
Bvovsenccsvnsescseeess I : 23°1 
PE tineccnasenenseckien 239 
Re eee 23-4 


Thus, the highest death-rate of the twelve years, 23-9, occur- 
red with the smallest rainfall, of 16.7 in., in 1864, and the lowest 
rate 21:2 in 1860, with the heaviest rainfall, of 32 in., in 1860. 
This may doubtless be accounted for in many ways, and princi- 
pally by the cleansing influence of the rain during the summer 
upon the impurities of towns, which, in dry weather, prove so 
noxious in crowded populations ; but it is also very possible 
that the greater humidity of the air induced by the rain may be 
useful to all persons suffering from affections of the lungs.— 
Builder. 
THe FLOwER-GIRLS oF FLORENCE.—Mr. Sala, who has 
been strolling in the Lung Arno, says: “ The flower-girls still 
drive their old trade with the same sort of languid interest 
which is characteristic of Florence, and Florence alone. As 
you are walking in the streets, or driving in the gardens, or 
breakfast in a cafe, young ladies, whose dress is a cross be- 
tween a Tuscan contadina and a Parisian grisette, step up, 
and present you with a pink or a rosebud, and then glide 
away with a smile as if you had conferred a great favour on 
them by accepting it. It is indelicate to offer payment on the 
spot; itis impossible to refuse a present for which you are 
charged nothing. But at some period or other previous to 
your departure you are expected to make a present to the 
lady or ladies whom you have honoured with your patronage. 
How long the supply of flowers would continue if you made 
no corresponding donation, or how little you can give with- 
out being considered mean, are questions on which I have 
often pondered without coming to any conclusion; except 
that, putting sentiment aside, the ready-money system is in 
the long run the cheapest.” 





Tue New Firu.—(From the Examiner.) 
Darby and Son respectfal greet 
The liberal monde with homage meet ; 
Have now laid in at reckless cost 
The stock a well-known Firm has lost. 


They most respectfully request 

Inspection from the badly drest ; 

They mean, the gents who have been less 

Well treated than by D. and 8. 
* 


* * 


P.8, Some of our friends remain in doubt 
About our Hebrew cutter-out ; 
Bat, till his life attains its term, 
He never will desert the Firm, 


London, 1866. Dz. and 8. 





DovGias.—A riveted brass cauldron, containing a large as- 
sortment of antique armour and armourers’ tools, has been 


ANTIQUARIAN DIscOVERY IN CARLINWARK LocH, CAsTLE 


excited here by these wonderful achievements in. bulletin 
writing. The newspaper boys in the streets when offering the 
latest sheets will gravely ask you whether you want apy with 
or without Austrian victories; and a caricature, having a 
large sale among the lower classes, represents Benedek witha 
face all mouth and no brain, in the act of informing the Berli- 
ners that he will pay them the promised visit directly they 
cease firing.—Berlin Letter, July 5th. 


Lion-SHootmc.—We went on till a break in the bill was 
reached, then we beard the lions approaching nearer, appa- 
rently in a great rage; ali of us now stood abreast, but as they 
made their appearance over the rise the Griquas all ran 
away. The lions madea pause fora moment or two; we 
called to the Griquas, and told them we would fire upon 
them if they did not stop. The lions, observing the Griquas 
running away, came on in pursuit. The Griquas turned 
round and fired two shots (the bullets whizzed past our heads), 
and then ran off down the imountain side, but Mr. V. and 
myself kept our positions. The two lions were now within 
sixteen yards of us, head and tail erect, pawing the ground 
with rage. It is impossible to express the feelings and excite- 
ment in such circumstances. I exclaimed, “Stand, stand, if 
we run they will come upon us, let us fire.” I fireé at the 
one on my right, and Mr. V. at the one to the left; I fired a 
second shot, and to our astonishment they turned in amon 
the bushes. We fully anticipated the wounded lions woul 
come upoh us, unless we succeeded in killing them. An Hot- 
tentot at the foot of the mountain saw one of the wounded 
lions go into a large bush which was pointed oxt to us; I re- 
loaded, and ran over broken bush and stones to the spot indi- 
cated, and soon got sight of her; I then gave her another 
shot, when she put her fore paw between her teeth, and bit it 
through, and fell. I did not see where the shot struck her, 
and fired again; she stijl lay in the same position. Mr. V. 
then came up, and at my request shot at her again, when she 
rolled over on her side, and expired with the paw still 
clenched in her mouth, I then began to take off the skin, 
having to cut the paw through to get it clear of the mouth.— 
Adventures in the Far Interior of South Africa, by J. Leyland, 
Naturalist. 








ANOTHER TUNNEL PROJECT FOR THE CHANNEL.—A Mr. 
Hawkshaw is engaged in the preliminary operations neces- 
sary to determining the practicability of a submarine road to 
the Continent. Borings are now being made at a considera- 
ble expense in the neighbourhood of Dover, by permission of 
the French Government, between Calais and Bologne ; and in 
- —— of this summer explorations will be made in mid- 
channel. 


THE ScANDINAVIAN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBgTION AT STOCK- 
HOLM.—This exhibition was opened on the 15th of June, in 
the presence of a vast number of people, who not only filled 
the interior but also crowded the neighbourhood to a consi- 
derable distance. The structure rises between the avenues of 
Carl XIII. “Torg.” The principal building covers a space 
nearly half as large as that occupied by the Exhibition Palace 
erected in Paris in 1855, though in exterior decorations it can- 
not pretend to compete with either the Paris, the Hyde Park, 
or the Kensington Exhibitions. The Scandinavian Palace of 
Industry is a wooden building. It does not lay claim to any 
architectural beauty. The queen opened the exhibition in the 
name of the king. 


DEMOLITION OF THE WALLS OF FLORENCE.—On the 11th 
of June commenced the work of demolisuing the ancient 
walls of Florence; the point chosen being on the northern 
side near the Porta Pinti, where the actual constructions are 
neither very old nor at all picturesque to look at. These 
walls, of different ages.and styles, are in plan and circuit the 
same, the building of which was ordered by a decree of the 
Republic in 1283, and resumed, after many interruptions, in 
1324, when they were fortified by barbicans and by square 
towers, 80 ft. high, at intervals of 400 ft.; also provided with 
& moat, of which no trace is left, and pierced by sixteen gates 
and posterns, eight of which were built up in the earlier years 
of Medicean government. Their actual circuit is 5; miles; 
they are still guarded by those high o!d towers, and for the 
ext« nt on the southern side have an antique and picturesque 
aspect, elsewhere being quite insignificant and uninteresting, 
save in the Medieval gateways, four of which are in the four- 
teenth century; and one rebuilt in 1340, from the design of 
Andrea Pisano ; but only one other retains its original height, 
with stories of deep-recessed archwaya, gaping, gloomy, and 
cavern-like, in dusky stonework on the inner side.—Athe- 
neun, 
Tue Frencu Insane.—A government inquiry into the 
statistics of insane persons throughout France yields the fol- 
lowing results : Out of 84,321 persons suffering from insanity, 
in 358 cases it was due to overwrought brain; 2,540, to do- 
mestic troubles ; 951, loss of fortune; 803, loss of a dear rela- 
tive or friend; 620, disappointed ambition; 120, remorse; 
2238, anger; 31, joy; 836 love; 477, jealousy ; 368, pride; 123, 











accidentally discovered in the Carlinwark Loch, aceording to | political events: 82, sudden change from an active to an inac- 
the Dumfries Herald. They are thought to be as old as about | tive life; 115. solitude; 139, solitary confinement; 78, home 
the year 1300; and it is matter of history that Edward I.,| sickness ; 1,095, religion; and 1,628, miscellaneous unstated 
when in possessicn of Galloway, had acamp in the FirlIsland,| causes. Of the above number of insane, 53,000 were in pri- 
on this loch or lake, and the remains of a camp have been | vate houses; the expense to the State of those in public estab- 
found in it. ments was a little over eight million francs. 








ITALIAN CrtiEs.—The populaticn of the eight principal) Mr. Ruskin on WAR AND Women.—The following passage 
cities in the kingdom of Italy at the beginning of this year is| jg from Mr. Ruskin’s lecture on “ War,” just published in the 
thus stated in a recent official document :—Naples, 447,065 ;|« Crown of Wild Olive’ :—* You may wonder, perhaps, that 
Turin, 204,715; Milan, 196,109; Palermo, 194,463; Genoa, |] have spoken all this night in praise of war. Yet truly, if it 
137,986; Florence, 114,363; Bologna, 109,395; Messina,| might be, I for one would fain join in the cadence of ham- 
103,324. mer strokes that should beat swords into ploughshares; and 

Dr. Russet on Grex. BENEDEK.—Genera! Benedek, who | that this cannot be is not the fault of us men. It is your fault. 
for a whole week lost a battle a day, and was finally so utterly | Wholly yours. Only by your command, or by your permis- 
discomfited that his Sovereign has had to cede one of his|sion, can any contest take place among us. And the real, 
finest provinces as the spoil of victory, up to the Jast moment | final reason for all the poverty, misery, and rage of battle 
made the world resound with the news of his victories. As | throughout Europe is simply that you women, however good, 
late as Sunday last the Frankfort and the South German | however religious, however self-sacrificing for those whom 
press generally received official telegrams from him, stating | you love, are too selfish and too thoughtless t> take pains for 
the Prussians to have been altogether worsted at Gitschin, | any creatures out of your own immediate circles. You fancy 
and compelled to run for their lives. The trith is that Git-|that you are sorry forthe pain of others. Now, I jast tell 
schin had been taken by Prince Frederick Charles, with great | you this: that if the usual course of war, instead of unroofing 
slaughter of the enemy, and a basis secured for the subse- | peasants’ houses and ravaging peasant’s fields, merely broke 
queut battle of Koniggratz. On the same 2d of July Govern-|the china upon your own drawing-room tables, no war in 





ing to £46,205,348, and increasing by a more than a million of | ment placards were posted up at Ostrau, and in many other | civilized countries would last a week. I tell you more, that, 


pounds a year. It realized little more than 2} per cent. It 
ight be invested in houses, to produce a much larger rate. 

“Supposing it to be so applied, it would build a row of ten- 
Toomed houses more than 261 miles long; or, supposing a tene- 
Ment sufficient to accommodate one family to cost £100, it would 
Provide dwellings for more than 460,000 families. The yearly 
Profit of this, taking it at a low average, say 74 per cent., would 
t the profit derived from the money as at present invested, 
poe equalling in one year the cost of constructing 


Austrian towns, announcing that the Prussians had been de- 
feated in each successive encounter, and were smarting from | could do it with less trouble than you take any day to go out 
the loss of 80,000 of their soldiers made prisoners. ‘That the|to dinner. You know,or at least you might know if you 
despatch of a Prussian flag of truce after the first battle of | would think, that every battle you bear of has made many 
Skalitz was represented at the Austrian headquarters as im- | orphans and widows. We have none of us heart enough truly 
plying retreat has been noticed already in your columns as |to mourn with these; but at least we might put on the outer 
something enigmatical ; it is now explained inan Austrian |symbols of mourning with them. Let but every Christian 
paper as having had no other object than to concert a mutual | lady who has conscience towards God vow that she will 


at whatever moment you chose to put a period to war, you 





t 11 miles of ten-roomed houses, or accommodation for more 





agreement for the treatment of the wounded, in accordance | mourn, at least inwardly, for his killed creatures. Your pay 
With the Geneva stipulations, No little merriment has been jing is useless, and your church-going mere mockery of God, 
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if you have not plain obedience in 
‘ou enough for this. 
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